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THE CHURCH AND CLASS CONFLICTS 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE LAYMEN’S COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
CHURCH SURVEY 

On January 18, 1919, it was privately stated in New York that the latest 
phase of the so-called “‘Laymen’s Movement” was an agreement reached that 
morning to concentrate the resources of the organization upon an “Inter- 
Church Survey.” Imagination at once suggested that “the business man’s 
point of view”’ will doubtless penetrate into phases of contemporary life in a 
way which will alter the relations of light and shadow in the usual religious 
surveys of the world. For some time the present writer had been asking him- 
self what modifications he would make in the direction of religious effort if it 
were within his power to determine the policies of American churches for the 
next generation. He had been jotting down a record of his reflections in 
attempting to frame an answer to that question. The result is not an academic 
man’s discussion of merely abstract theory. It is a faithful reflection of an 
academic man’s attempt to get his bearings within present obscurities which 
are not academic. In the writer’s judgment, the most serious question which 
religious men can ask today is, What may and should religion mean to the 
world in the immediate future? The memoranda which follow, in the form 
of an open letter, are faithful transcripts from the writer’s notes while he was 
trying to clarify his own judgment, first, about the most Christian course that 
can be advised in general, and, second, with respect to that particular factor 
of the religious problem which, if the past is an index of probabilities, is least 
likely to receive adequate attention from organized Christianity. The con- 
tents of the letter will sufficiently indicate the writer’s further conviction that 
the faulty sense of proportion thus in evidence in the history of Christianity 
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accounts in large measure for the margin between what religion actually does 
count for, and what by essential fitness it should count for, in the present 
generation. 


GENTLEMEN: 

It makes no difference what our private opinions are about class 
conflicts. It would be incautious to doubt that the world is to have 
more of them before it has fewer, and that the United States will 
be no exception to this rule. 

It makes no difference what our private opinions are about 
Bolshevikism. Decent prudence dictates that each country in the 
world should be prepared to cope with it. In every western country 
there are certain symptoms of and certain materials for the same 
outbreak of one ciass against all others. 

There are men of wide acquaintance throughout the world, men 
who think themselves competent to compare conditions elsewhere 
with those in the United States, who declare that Americans are 
living upon a slumbering volcano; that not merely something dis- 
tantly like Bolshevikism, but Bolshevikism itself, with all its 
extravagance of theory, with all its intolerance, with all its brutal 
ruthlessness, is to run its course in this country not less than in 
each country of Europe. These men declare that we are not to have 
the privilege of learning how wide are the differences between social 
classes today by assisting as mere spectators at a tragedy staged 
in Russia; on the contrary they assert that, along with Western 
Europe, North America must pass through a bloody convulsion 
before civilization can make its final reckoning with this latest type 
of assault upon its ideals and its achievements. 

For the purposes of this letter it is not necessary to become pro- 
phetic, one way or the other, about this particular prognosis. It 
would amount to dilatory tactics if we should allow ourselves, with- 
out more facts than are now available, to be drawn into a discussion 
of the probability of this forecast. It would retard more than it 
would advance my main purpose if I should digress into an exami- 
nation of the likenesses and unlikenesses between Bolshevikism and 
those types of class protest which have been recognized factors in 
our American situation for more than a generation. Certain things 
may be assumed as matters of common knowledge, and they justify 
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appeal to certain considerations which the facts urge with extraor- 
dinary force. 

In the first place, it is notorious that all over the world, in pro- 
portion as industry has passed from the type which we may call 
one-man enterprise to the type which may be called mass enter- 
prise, class distinctions have come into the open between those who 
have nothing but their current earnings and those who control in 
their own legal right land or capital, or both. In the United States 
few people began to be aware of this particular class cleavage until 
after the Civil War. Since that time it has grown more and more 
real and evident, yet we Americans are still trying to ignore its 
existence. One of our American peculiarities is our illusion that 
the word “democracy” in our talk guarantees democracy in our 
lives. 

Everyone who has given fairly mature thought to the facts 
knows, further, that the class distinctions which the words “‘labor”’ 
and ‘capital’ draw are not precise. There is a no-man’s-land 
between members of the two classes. In this zone are people who 
in the main fall under the one description, while their decisive 
interests group them with the class indicated by the other descrip- 
tion. Thus, on the one hand, the interests and the sympathies of 
certain small proprietors carry them for practical purposes into the 
class known in Europe as the proletariat, while many men of the 
professional and employee types, who would often have difficulty 
in putting up collateral enough to get a small loan at a bank, are 
committed by their bread-and-butter interests to solidarity with 
the capitalist class. 

It is common knowledge, too, among people who pry into these 
things, that this latter fact has been an efficient stabilizer of our 
social conditions. The people in this intermediate zone have 
actually served as effective social shock absorbers. Because of 
them the differences which definitions make out between the capi- 
talist and the non-capitalist groups have been less absolute in 
practice. 

It is well known, again, among both theoretical and practical 
students of the subject, that from the beginning of actual stratifi- 
cation between the capitalist and the non-capitalist types, and 
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especially in times of outbreaking conflict between them, many 
men have stoutly contended that the reasons for conflict between 
these classes are more imaginary than real. They have maintained 
that the interests of capitalists and non-capitalists, of employers and 
employees, are essentially identical. Up to the present time there 
has been much less exchange of opinion between the capitalistic and 
the non-capitalistic interests on this fundamental issue in the 
United States than there has been in Europe, especially in England. 
Such discussion as has been carried on here about the precise under- 
lying principle has been chiefly within academic circles, while the 
actual collisions between the two interests have been mostly sheer 
trials of endurance between certain capitalists on the one hand and 
certain non-capitalists on the other. This has been the gist of the 
case both in direct struggles between employers and employees and 
in certain political struggles in which the issues were almost as 
sharply drawn between capitalists and non-capitalists. 

Least doubtful among these things which may be taken for 
granted is that, for better or for worse, the war has changed all this. 
Nobody needs to be convinced that we do not live in the same world 
which we lived in before the war. A short time ago a professor of 
botany was asked how much botanists could tell about the immedi- 
ate future of such a formal garden as the one at Versailles, or those 
in many of our public parks and private estates in America, if it 
were demolished as thoroughly as the war areas had been on the 
Western Front. How much could be told about the first growth 
that would spring up on that war-plowed ground? His prompt 
answer was: “Not very much, but we could set down one thing 
as certain, viz., that whatever grew at first would be something very 
different from what was growing before.” Every civilization is a 
formal garden. Our American civilization is a formal garden. It 
is not astate of nature. It isnot virgin soil. It is not first-growth. 
From the time the first charter was granted for a colony on these 
strange shores, from the time of the Articles of Confederation under 
which the colonies banded together to resist George III, from the 
time that the successful colonies reluctantly consented to adopt a 
constitution as the only alternative with anarchy and loss of the 
independence that they had gained, from the time of our first adop- 
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tion of the Washingtonian creed of avoidance of entangling alliances, 
from the time of committing ourselves to the dubious and ambigu- 
ous but all the more insistent Monroe Doctrine of “hands off” in 
South America, down to our latest constitutional amendment and 
federal or state statute, together with all the private adjustments 
we have made under this public and private law, Americans have 
been laying out and cultivating a vast formal garden—our own 
special type of society—with its own products. Some of these are 
more or less peculiar to our own soil and climate; others are exotics 
which in a few cases flourish as though they were natives; but all 
together they form a system of traditions and conventions which, 
like all conventions and traditions, are secure only so long as the 
circumstances which produced them and favored them remain. 
Suddenly the circumstances which produced our American civi- 
lization and favored it are revolutionized. Our formal garden has 
been turned into a war area. Our national isolation has become 
involuntary and unavoidable world-community. Our internal 
arrangements which enabled us to maintain a higher degree of 
national complacency than any other western nation have become 
a collection of unstable and more or less temporary and provisional 
makeshifts. We do not know which of these arrangements will 
become parts of our next formal garden, which will be abandoned, 
and which will merge into variations which do not yet appear. For 
war purposes we are now in grim practice of programs which were 
regarded as impossible only two years ago. We have acted upon a 
theory of the relation of the government to the citizen which reverses 
presumptions and doctrines that came over in the Mayflower and 
had dominated our imagination, in spite of much contrary practice, 
until 1917. For war purposes we changed ourselves in a few weeks 
from the most self-determining nation in the world to a people yield- 
ing up control to government in ways which an unquestionable 
majority would have vetoed as impossibly socialistic up to the 
beginning of the war. Most of us, our present Chief Magistrate 
apparently among the number, supposed we still held with Thomas 
Jefferson, “‘that government is best which governs least’’; that the 
only proper business of government is to be a big policeman, pre- 
serving order while individuals make their own fortunes in a free 
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field with no favor. We have temporarily cut-Germaned the Ger- 
mans in some particulars in allowing our government for the time 
being to take the place of an earthly Providence. We have taken 
orders from the government of a sort which none but a few dreamers 
supposed anyone now living would ever see the American people 
permitting their government to issue. We have tolerated the gov- 
ernment in our sugar bowls and flour barrels, and from those house- 
hold privacies out to our industries, our transportation, our news 
supplies, our diplomacy, our amusements, and in some cases our 
religious worship. No wise man supposes that in all its details this 
change is here to stay. Still less can any wise man suppose that 
this scrambling of our national ideas and practices can be com- 
pletely unscrambled. We realize that our Civil War was “the 
birth of a nation” in more senses than one, yet the issues between 
the Union and the Confederate states were superficial compared 
with the radical conflict between autocracy and democracy into 
which the German war developed. Even such a petty affair as 
the Cuban War made great changes in our national outlook and 
temper. It would be fatuous to suppose that we can emerge from 
the shock of this latest experience unaffected by the physical 
and mental and moral disruptions which the shock has produced. 
Especially disturbing is the fact just referred to, that in order 
to defend ourselves against autocracy we have found ourselves 
obliged to adopt some of the methods of autocracy. This fact 
in itself is quite likely to return to trouble us. Its threatenings 
may turn out to be among the gravest factors in the coming 
reconstruction. 

I repeat that this letter does not undertake to prove that class 
conflicts in general, particularly conflicts between capital and labor 
in the ordinary meaning of that phrase, are to be intensified as a 
result of the war, or that they are to confront the churches with 
new situations. It undertakes rather to set forth the obvious 
probabilities, which are already commonplace among people who 
have watched the outward events of the last four years, and to 
indicate the attitude of mind in which it is advisable to study the 
factors which must inevitably remodel, more or less, our social life 
in general and therewith our church life. 
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The matter before us at this point is the outlook in the special 
direction of economic class conflicts. What signs are in sight about 
changes in their character or in their methods? What demands 
are they likely to make on the churches, whether old demands, recog- 
nized or unrecognized by the churches, or demands which are new in 
kind or degree? In other words, can we see that the temper of 
either capitalists or laborers, or both, toward class conflicts, whether 
they have been on the other side or have remained at home during 
the war, is in any way changed as a result of the war, and if so what 
can we see in the changes that puts up a new set of problems, or 
new forms of old problems, to the churches ? 

It is obvious, in the first place, that these questions cannot be 
answered finally in advance of an adequate survey. I am now pro- 
posing questions, not answering them, and I am trying to look 
forward as far as possible toward the kinds of inquiry that will be 
of most avail. 

Without going back for a review or analysis of economic class 
conflicts up to date in the United States, and without entering upon 
a review or analysis of previous attitudes of the churches toward 
those conflicts, whether in their latent or in their overt forms, but 
assuming that in a general way the facts of both sorts are familiar, 
I venture to schedule certain signs of the times which indicate move- 
ments that must be watched. 

1. What may be called normal war activities have a tendency, 
among other things, to stimulate the economic interests which con- 
flict. In particular: 

2. “‘War profits” on the one hand and emergency rates of wages 
on the other tend to set standards of both profits and wages which 
the respective interests naturally want to maintain. In so far as 
previous habits are in operation, there will be strong temptation 
for each side to try to maintain its standard at the expense of the 
other. This of course means friction at the very least. 

3. The abnormal participation of government in economic man- 
agement in war time tends to unsettle the minds of each economic 
class about the permanent relation of government to its peculiar 
interests. As a single illustration, we have seen the one policy of 
our government toward the wheat growers and the opposite policy 
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toward the cotton growers; that is, we have seen the government 
making and unmaking prices. With the many object-lessons of 
this sort which have directly affected so many different industries, 
it is again plain human nature to figure on further use of govern- 
mental power for class benefit. People who have had direct gov- 
ernmental assistance in strengthening their own economic situation 
would be more than human if they did not desire to have that assist- 
ance continued. On the other hand, people who have seen others 
enjoy that artificial benefit while they have had no similar direct 
benefit would be more than human if they did not tend both toward 
jealousy against these favored interests and toward desire for simi- 
lar governmental support for themselves; that is to say, an in- 
evitable by-product of necessary governmental interference with 
business is a large increase of unrest among those who feel themselves 
discriminated against and a large increase of desire on the part of 
those who have been favored by government to hold fast what they 
have got and catch what they can. Of course these two tendencies 
are not likely to reach anything like stable equilibrium without 
much intermediate give and take. The action and reaction between 
the groups affected in opposite ways may leave a margin of good or 
evil in the long run. We are immediately concerned with the pros- 
pect that in the near future they are more likely to disturb than to 
pacify. 

In other words, the economic interest in this connection becomes 
political. The temptation is for each one that wants high com- 
modity prices and low wages to trade with the political party that 
will bid highest in those terms, and for each one who is interested 
in low commodity prices and high wages to do the same. In both 
cases there is danger of turning parties, and the administration that 
is the government for the time being, into tools of conflicting class 
interests and, by operation of a vicious circle, into mischief-makers 
between economic classes. 

4. The normal operations of government in times of war tend, 
again, to induce habits of mind in everyone concerned which are 
directly contrary to traditional Americanism. This factor alone is 
sufficient to create certain difficult problems of readaptation. It is 
in no proper sense an argument against the kind of war we have 
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been waging. It is one of the unavoidable incidents of the most 
righteous and wisely conducted war. Modern nations are never so 
paternalistic as when they are waging war. They have to be, in 
order to control efficient armies and navies. In war the government 
feeds, clothes, shelters, amuses, schools, nurses, insures, its fighting 
forces. Thus in countless ways the government is guardian as well 
as commander. Even in our own armies there have probably been 
thousands of men who never for a single month in their previous 
lives had three such regular and ample meals a day as they had 
every day while in the service. Not only these men but cthers 
whose ideas would be less changed by that particular item have 
become accustomed to seeing the government do big things, both 
for them and with them. Instead of being little more than a mere 
name to most of them, the government has suddenly loomed up 
as something very like a miracle-worker. It has created cities for 
them to live in while they were getting their training. It has com- 
mandeered the resources of the most highly developed science and 
technology to make those cities convenient and commodious. It 
has built and equipped other cities to produce munitions of war 
and means of getting them and the forces to use them transported 
to the fighting zone. Considering the belligerent nations as a 
whole, this war has been a more stupendous demonstration of the 
possibilities of national and even international team work than the 
most extravagantly imaginative socialist had ever supposed possible 
in any near future. Whether people believe in what their govern- 
ments have done or not, the bulk of these things, the momentum of 
them, their resistlessness in pushing other things aside, and in having 
their own way, often in spite of much that we have supposed to be 
physical, and mental, and economic, and moral law and gospel, must 
have put a new look on the world for millions of men. The idea is 
bound to lodge itself in millions of minds, ‘‘We can do anything we 
please in this world if we only get together. If we can perform such 
wonders in destruction, what’s the matter with equal wonders in 
construction.” We can see that this idea is already reinforcing the 
worst forms of the German creed that might makes right as well 
as the belief which has demolished Kaiserism, that right makes 
might. More than this, people who are not squeamish about the 
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rights and wrongs of things, provided they want them, are already 
stealing marches upon the people who want, when they build, to 
build righteously. For the last hundred years, and notoriously for 
the last generation, in every industrial country the belief has rapidly 
gained recruits that government is a conspiracy to make the strong 
stronger and the weak weaker. There were never in the world as 
many people as there are today who make it their first business in 
life to spread some version of this doctrine. In line with the first 
paragraph of this letter, whatever we think about these doctrines 
and the propagandists of them, there has been a sort of granulation 
of old mental habits and a setting up of new mental attitudes in the 
course of the war which make more minds receptive of these ideas 
than ever before. In the United States no less than in the rest of 
the world more men than ever before are going to feel free to want 
what they want; more men are going to be persuadable that if they 
don’t get what they want it is the government’s fault; and more 
men are going to be in a state of mind to follow leaders who say, 
“Come on! Be the government, and grab what you want!”’ 

Of course, this again works both ways. It affects the classes 
interested primarily in things as they are as well as the classes inter- 
ested primarily in things as they are not. I repeat that I am not 
now dealing with prophecies of ultimate outcomes. I am trying 
to point out some of the most obvious visible evidences that, at the 
very least, we must make up our minds that in the United States 
in the near future there are to be class frictions, class conflicts, 
different somewhat both in kind and in degree from those with 
which we have been acquainted hitherto. 

5. Never since the founding of the International, in 1864, have 
there been such facilities as there are now for the transmission of 
class impulses from one country to all other countries. This fact 
becomes ominous when we consider. 

6. In this country, as was observed above, conflicts between 
economic classes have mostly taken the form of trials of physical 
strength between employers and employees. Ina very slight degree 
have they ever been conflicts of essential principles. They settled 
merely whether at the given time and place the owners could beat 
the help or the reverse. Whichever way the specific struggle 
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turned out, it decided little or nothing about the underlying ques- 
tion whether there is anything in principle, anything in the perma- 
nent legal relations between capital and labor, which ought to be 
put under investigation. As a broad general proposition, neither 
capitalists nor laborers in this country have shown much interest 
in questions of that depth. The case is very different in Europe. 
The Romish apostolic succession is hardly better made out than the 
almost unbroken line of theorists who from the earliest record until 
now have attacked the property institutions of their time. From 
the Hebrew prophets and the Greek philosophers down to the 
innumerable species of anticapitalists today in the different 
European countries, scarcely a generation has failed to furnish its 
connecting link in the chain. Of Europe in general it may be said 
that, even before the war, proletarian organizations occupied a 
point of view from which our American type of labor struggle 
appeared piffling. They still used force to compel decisions about 
details, but this method was pretty generally understood to be 
merely incidental to their main program. Their controlling pur- 
pose, even that of the more temperate British leaders of the Arthur 
Henderson type, has for a long time been reconstruction of property 
institutions in general. Their aims have varied from literal com- 
munism, which is the present Bolshevik ideal, to proposals not very 
different from those of the American Progressive party in 1912. 
Each group of European anticapitalists has worked out a theory 
of its own in impeachment of the laws of property on grounds of 
what they regard as fundamental principles. The most dangerous 
single factor in each European country today is the organized cam- 
paign to put capitalists out of existence and, to use one of the 
phrases which have become commonplace among these agitators, 
“to socialize capital.” The idea is that all capital is to become 
public property and each citizen is to be a pro-rata capitalist; no 
individual is to be any more of a capitalist than every other indi- 
vidual. Moreover the idea is spreading through Europe, and coming 
across the seas, that it is right to realize this ideal by any kind 
and degree of violence necessary to gain the end. 

Of course this, usually minus the violence, is the main plank of 
all the socialist platforms which have been familiar for more than 
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half a century. The point which I am emphasizing here and now 
is that hitherto this theory has cut comparatively little figure in the 
United States. ‘There have been a few noisy and mischievous agi- 
tators of the extreme type, but they have scarcely had a hearing 
within the great body of American laborers. 'When employees have 
fought employers they have usually fought for specific tangible 
things, not for intangible theories? The Federation of Labor most 
notably has fought socialists as regularly and quite as bitterly as 
it has fought capitalists. It would be as frivolous unpreparedness 
as we suffered from in the war if either business or politics or 
religion failed to read the signs that this detachment of American 
wage-earners from European temper toward capital is already a 
thing of the past. The revolutionary anticapitalistic doctrines are 
likely in a short time to be as familiar in every trade-union local 
in this country as they have become in Europe. 

The words “‘socialism”’ and “socialist,” as the name of a creed, 
or of a party, have become so discredited during the war that they 
are now abandoned by some of the best-known leaders of that 
movement, and not improbably the terms will very soon pass out 
of use in this country. The thing for which these words have stood 
is likely to become very much more influential than it has ever been 
before in the United States, and it is to be feared that the animus 
of it with which we are next to become acquainted will be much 
more disturbing than any of its previous manifestations, except in 
isolated instances. 

Nothing in this letter is strictly to be interpreted as the writer’s 
surrender to a scare, or as his willing or unwilling promotion of 
needless anxiety. No one, however, can have followed, even at a 
distance, the development of proletarian doctrine during the latest 
fifteen years, and especially since the Russian revolution, without 
discovering incomparably more evidence that Americans are on the 
eve of the most serious economic class struggles we have ever 
known—unless we put our Civil War in that class—than was visible 
in the first half of 1914 that men then living would ever be involved 
in a European war. And these indications do not all come by any 
means from within the sections of our population that correspond 
with the proletariat in Europe. There are shortsighted managers 
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of massed capital whose actions could hardly tend more directly 
than they do to the provocation of anarchy if they publicly 
announced that as their purpose. 

The consideration which I am now urging is not that any of 
the things referred to in the last paragraph, or any of the other 
things which are roots of bitterness between capital and labor, are 
recent developments. The point is rather that new influences are 
now gaining effect in this country in ways which cannot fail to give 
these long-discussed things new meaning and new driving force in 
American minds. We say facts are stubborn things, and we know 
that facts are also provocative things, when seen in certain lights. 
The sinking of the Titanic and of the Lusitania were in themselves 
equal horrors. The one was a challenge to England and America 
to thresh out again all their standard theories of marine architecture. 
The other was a call] to war, and to fiercer war. A fact standing 
by itself may be eloquent, say the wreck either of a railroad train 
or of a railroad corporation. A fact with a theory attached may 
be incendiary, say either of these wrecks interpreted by the public 
as the result of criminal intent. A workman who wants better pay, 
or shorter hours, or a different kind of boss, or a union bound to 
get these things for its members may be a troublesome factor to 
deal with, but either is a trivial affair compared with a working 
population filled with the idea that no one but the workers them- 
selves has any right to standardize the conditions of labor or the 
scale of wages. 

As a rough general proposition, American labor hitherto, whether 
unionized or non-unionized, has not thought beyond specific things 
that it wants and ways and means of getting them. As an equally 
rough general proposition, American capital hitherto, whether 
benevolent or predatory, has not thought on problems here in mind 
beyond ways and means of holding all the power it has, and yielding 
nothing to labor beyond certain hand-outs which do not weaken 
property rights. The stage of industrial society that has arrived 
in Europe and may date its arrival in this country with the return 
of Mr. Gompers from his latest conferences with foreign labor 
leaders is one in which labor will be familiar with a theory that 
property itself is usurpation and that the world belongs to the 
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manual workers. Everyone who has observed the psychology of 
crowds knows that in periods of social unrest, in times when older 
arrangements are dissolving and substitutes are not yet installed, 
the mental operations of the masses most affected resemble the 
tendency in the circulation of money known as ‘‘Gresham’s Law,”’ 
viz., the baser currency drives out the better. The moment that 
the ideas which had previously held society together lose that con- 
trolling power, competing ideas take possession of the unsettled 
minds, and these ideas do not stop with correcting the errors of the 
old ones. They not only drive out the oldest ideas, and newer ones 
which may be better, but they do not stop there. Before equilib- 
rium is restored the ideas in circulation and control may have flown 
to the opposite extreme of futility and perhaps fatality. That is 
what took place in the French Revolution. The old régime was 
first criticized in a mildly academic way. It was then jostled in 
a rude, ungentlemanly way. It was then garroted and beheaded in 
a frenzied, barbarian way. The same inverted progress from worse 
to worst is now visible in Russia, where the Bolshevik Communist 
party, as Lenine now calls it, proposes to redeem Russia and then 
the rest of the world by the “dictatorship of the proletariat.”” This 
means the suppression by violence of everyone who resists the 
exclusive rule of those who work with their hands. It means a 
régime in which it shall be law that no one shall have more property 
or income than the average workman has. It means a régime in 
which no one shall have any more influence upon any business, 
whether economic or political, than the average workman has. It 
means a régime in which, while it is overcoming the resistance of 
the old régime, anyone who has less has license to take, if he can, 
from him who has more, and not merely to get all the enjoyment 
there is in the goods thus acquired, but to pronounce a benediction 
upon himself as a servant of righteousness besides. 

I am not concerned at this point with the ethics of this vision 
nor with its feasibility. I am concerned now solely with its seduc- 
tiveness. It would be a superdevil who could invent an idea more 
likely to craze a proletarian, if he begins to ponder about himself 
as a proletarian. Suppose an American citizen faces the fact that 
he has no legal right to anything but today’s wages. Suppose he 
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falls to brooding over the fact that he holds his job only so long as 
another man consents to let him hold it, and if that consent is with- 
drawn, and no other man renews it, his only claim left is to choose 
between starvation, suicide, and the poorhouse. Then suppose the 
most masterful men of his kind that he knows stand up in crowds 
of proletarians and proclaim, “It’satrick! It’safraud! It’s a lie! 
The world belongs to us and they’ve stolen it from us. Come on! 
Let’s go and take it back!’’ No one capable of imagining himself 
in that man’s place can offer an explanation that can satisfy even 
himself why Bolsheviki have not come sooner and everywhere and 
in larger numbers. It would be a peculiarly constituted man who 
could contemplate the number of men in this country in the situa- 
tion described and could persist in the belief that Bolshevikism is 
no concern of ours. 

A man whose whole training has been in handling things, and who 
tries to handle an idea, thereupon converts himself into an extra- 
hazardous risk. The chances are, not that he will master it, but 
that it will master him. The chances are that its mastery over him 
will be not the guiding, cautioning, proportioning regulation and 
stimulation of the truth in the idea, but that it will be some unbal- 
ancing, exaggerating, misdirecting excitement from something very 
likely not properly in the idea at all, something which may be forced 
into or forced upon the idea if imagination is allowed its way. 
Mother-Eddyism and Mother-Eddyists are typical cases. The man 
controlled by a bizarre version of an idea, or by forced meanings 
of an idea, is like Victor Hugo’s gun that had jumped its moorings 
on deck in a gale—useless for his proper work and dangerous to all 
around. All this is unfortunately in direct ratio with the amount 
of truth contained in the perverted and perverting idea. 

At risk of suspicion that I am myself already a pervert of Bol- 
shevikism, I must point out that this doctrine, which has become 
so fantastic and intolerable, starts from a premise which increas- 
ing numbers of men who abhor Bolshevikism are learning to regard 
as unimpeachable, namely, that capital, as it is legally established 
in modern industrial countries, is bound to answer to the charge of 
having acquired legal rights which public policy cannot permanently 
concede. For the present I may let this proposition stand as the 
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precipe, so to speak, without trying to represent any complainant 
with a bill of particulars. 

Let it be repeated that the writer of this letter does not present 
it as proof of anything. It has simply the character of an opinion. 
The degree of sobriety which readers will credit to the author of the 
opinion is its prime credential. Its further sanction must be derived 
from the consensus of readers that the significance which the letter 
attributes to notorious facts accords with their best judgment. If 
then I have demonstrated nothing further than a certain agreement 
in reading those signs of the times which have been referred to above, 
I have at least established a credible working hypothesis. Appar- 
ently the attempt to reconstruct property so that it will more ade- 
quately represent present conceptions of justice is to have large 
scope in the near future. Herewith we arrive at the setting for the 
appeal which I am about to make; the judgment, namely, that a 
church which has no positive attitude, no definite policy toward the 
group of problems thus indicated, can scarcely hope to impress men 
whose lives pivot upon these problems as dealing with anything very 
close to reality. 

Not long ago the writer, with another outsider, was present at 
a meeting of about twenty labor leaders in one of our large cities. 
A reference was made to the churches, and one of the labor men 
exclaimed, “There ain’t a minister in this town except , that 
cares a damn about the workingman!” and a general “‘that’s so!”’ 
ran around the table. Anyone who knew the ministers of that 
town would have expressed almost the contradictory estimate, for 
not a minister in that town, with the possible exception of A, B, or 
C, would not be a Golden Rule type of friend to the workingman 
if he only knew how and if he had the opportunity. The facts are 
that only here and there a minister knows how, and only those 
ministers whose charges are in workingmen’s districts have favor- 
able conditions for learning how. Under the circumstances of the 
particular town in which the incident occurred there is very little 
contact between labor leaders and the Protestant ministers, so that 
their opinion was not surprising. It will be the rule among work- 
ingmen until the gap between them and the churches, at least so 
far as exchange of accurate information goes. can be closed. 
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There may be more plausibility than conclusiveness in the 
hypothesis which has interested Old Testament scholars for several 
years, that the thread which leads straightest through the tangle 
of the history of Israel is the long struggle between the type of 
justice which satisfied the Baal worshipers of the towns and that 
type of justice which appealed to the Jahwe worshipers of the open 
country. However that may have been, it is common knowledge 
among people who understand their Bibles, and it is equally evident 
to students of Christian history from the close of the Canon up 
till now, that obligation to know justice and to do justice has been 
a traditional part of the profession of Jewish and Christian religions. 
The great majority of American Christians, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, would regard it as utterly unwarranted defamation of 
character if anyone should question the controlling purpose of their 
respective groups to stand for justice, at all costs, both when recog- 
nized justice is threatened and when circumstances require that 
undiscovered justice should be ascertained. Whatever may be the 
incidents of the next stage of relations between economic classes, 
there is little room for doubt that the issues will be presented by 
the opposing interests more or less clearly in terms of “justice.” In 
so far as the churches come into notice in connection with these 
issues, each side will demand that the churches throw their weight 
on the side of “‘justice’’ as the respective sides understand “‘jus- 
tice.” On such a general issue as this, the churches will be in a 
deplorable plight if they are unable to speak, not only positively 
and emphatically, but with substantial unanimity. It would be an 
exhibit of pitiful incompetence if, in this critical period, bodies of 
the ability and resources of the Protestant churches of our northern 
states should default their special responsibility for interpreting 
Christian justice in the circumstances peculiar to the times. For 
reasons, however, which it is unnecessary to recite it is our duty to 
recognize the fact that our churches are not merely in a state of 
unpreparedness to formulate convincing rules of justice applicable 
to present and coming conditions, but this state of unpreparedness 
is likely often to make well-meant attempts by individuals to 
declare justice in the name of religion mischievous in confusing 
already entangled situations. Next to fundamentally upright 
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purpose the most essential prerequisite to judicial conclusions is 
adequate information. Neither prerequisite can be sufficient with- 
out the other and neither can assure the other. As members of 
the churches we believe that their purpose is dependably Christian. 
As members of the churches we must confess, on the other hand, 
that for direct and effective influence upon standards of economic 
justice they are not only impotently uninformed, but the infor- 
mation and supposed information within their control is of such 
miscellaneous character as to relevance, as to accuracy, as to 
completeness, and as to the precise circumstances to which the 
information is primarily related that judgments based upon such 
information can seldom be conclusive. Judgments ventured, 
indeed, in the name of religion, on the basis of such information, 
have not infrequently fomented more trouble than they removed. 
In this respect the situation of the churches with reference to eco- 
nomic class conflicts is comparable with the situation of the Ameri- 
can public in general at the present moment (January 18) with 
reference to the questions before the Peace Congress. We are 
dependent for our information almost exclusively upon the news- 
paper correspondents. What shall we think about such cardinal 
problems as a “league of nations,” “freedom of the seas,” terms of 
reparation, territorial readjustments? Many of us decided long 
ago that it would be a waste of time for us to accept the newspaper 
invitations to keep excited over these problems, for the simple 
reason that, temporarily at least, we are in a state of worse than 
ignorance as to what the problems actually involve in the minds 
of the men who will put them in the next shape for world acceptance 
or rejection. We see that the correspondents are giving us chiefly 
their guesses about more or less crucial factors in the case, together 
with much more that is of doubtful importance. These guesses are 
incoherent and irreconcilable, and available for scarcely anything 
more than satisfaction of our craving for fiction. It is to be feared 
that everyone who is using these reports as a basis for political 
agitation is doing the public more injury than service. 

It is within the power of our churches to command the informa- 
tion necessary to give religion its appropriate influence upon the 
issues we are discussing. All that I have said converges then upon 
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the following recommendation: Thai the Laymen’s Committee on 
Inter-Church Survey urge as many churches as are willing to co-operate 
(1) to organize and support a permanent commission for investigation 
into, and report upon, near and remote causes and details of any eco- 
nomic class conflicts which may develop in this country; (2) that the 
commission be instructed to study such conflicts on the ground, not as 
attempted arbitrators, but as accredited representatives of associated 
churches, with the aim of, so far as possible, exhausting all the material 
facts in the given case, especially those which have any appreciable 
bearing upon principles of justice; (3) that the associated churches be 
urged to make provision for the widest circulation of the reports of this 
committee among the leaders of thought, both ministers and laymen, 
in their respective bodies; (4) that the commission be charged also 
with the duty of reporting, from time to time (primarily with reference 
to their accuracy, their fairness to all the interests concerned, and the 
competence of their authors to pass the kinds of judgment involved) 
upon books, pamphlets, and magazine articles which purport to 
represent Christian principles at issue in economic conflicts; (5) that 
the commission be instructed to avoid duplication of work already in 
progress by organizations whose results are of such a character that 
they may be appropriated by the commission; (6) that the churches 
associated in this enterprise, and all others that approve of it, be 
urged to use their influence to secure for the publications of the com- 
mission, and the other publications which they recommend, all the 
attention which they may be found to deserve as materials for the 
construction of standards of justice which shall apply Christian 
principles to the special conflicts of ideas about justice which develop 
under our present form of industrial organization. 

The considerations which follow are virtually footnotes to the 
foregoing recommendation. They have been set down in the order 
in which they suggested themselves. 

1. The sort of commission contemplated is one that would com- 
mand the respect of any congressional committee, or court of jus- 
tice, or board of directors, or trade-union council. It should be 
made up of men and women who, in the first place, have had 
the sort of experience which has fitted them for the job, and, 
secondly, are of a character which cannot be bribed, wheedled, or 
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frightened into findings not in the evidence, to please either 
party. 

2. The contracts with the members of the commission should 
cover a term of years, so that they may be as independent as pos- 
sible of all uncertainty about tenure. 

3. The salaries and appropriations for expenses should be on 
the scale necessary to secure the contemplated grade of service, 
and to provide the facilities to give it the largest range of usefulness. 

4. As a mere matter of tactics, such a commission would almost 
ideally serve as what promoters call “a talking proposition.” 
Establish such a commission, composed of persons whose intelli- 
gence, competence, and integrity could not be impeached; instruct 
it to go to the bottom, if there is a bottom, of the conflict situations 
that arise; publish their findings as frankly as Mr. Hughes’s reports 
on the insurance situation were published; let it be known that the 
work is the work of the associated churches, and that it represents 
their determination to do everything in their power in the service 
of social justice—do this, and it will be the most silencing answer 
that ever has been given to either of the many variations of the 
charge that the church is owned by the rich and does the rich man’s 
dirty work. 

5. The recommendation will of course meet instant opposition 
on the ground that numerous denominations already have agencies 
which are faithfully endeavoring to discover and circulate knowl- 
edge on these subjects as a part of denominational education, not 
only intellectual and religious, but social. The recommendation 
does not ignore nor undervalue the agencies referred to. They are 
doing highly important work, but the nature of their limitations is 
such that the men who are carrying the heaviest burdens of this 
work will doubtless be most prompt to see that, however acceptably 
they may function within their sphere, within their respective 
denominations, or within a group of co-operating denominations, 
they are not so constituted as to discharge the principal functions 
which the recommendation contemplates. 

6. The commission recommended would cover all the ground, 
in the way of taking and sifting evidence, on which the responsible 
master in chancery bases his advice to the court. The churches 
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would then no longer be, any more than the judge is, after receiving 
the findings of the master in chancery, at the mercy of hearsay, of 
newspaper gossip, of ex parte testimonies or representations. The 
churches would be like the judge after the case had been properly 
made up—in a position to render the most indicial decision possible 
under the circumstances. 

7. The findings of the commission on each important matter 
which it investigated would be first-page news for every daily paper 
in the country, just as the summaries of the Pittsburgh Survey were. 
The papers that did not publish these findings would thereby auto- 
matically condemn themselves as either incompetent or uncandid. 

8. The habit which would soon be formed of depending upon 
the church commission for the fairest treatment of class conflicts 
would do more than any other influence in sight to narrow the 
no-man’s-land between the “unchurched”’ and the churches. 

9. The existence of a common source of information which could 
be trusted would tend to produce homogeneous and therewith influ- 
ential public opinion within the churches, in place of cross-currents 
of irresponsibly advised church opinion which largely neutralize one 
another and consequently limit the influence of religion. 

10. More fundamental than any of the foregoing considerations 
is the assumption of the recommendation that the churches want 
to find ways of making religion a continuous and pervasive force 
in men’s lives, not merely the occupant of a secluded section of their 
experience. If the churches really mean to “get into the game,” 
this is one of the big openings. 

Fraternally submitted, 


ALBION W. SMALL 
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EDWARD A. ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 


HUMAN NATURE IN ISOLATION 


Before the days of the scientific study of human nature, 
romancers often imagined what a man would be like who had 
grown up without human association. In every case they portrayed 
a being with our faculties and reactions, although quite without 
culture. We know now that a child with only animals for nurses 
and companions would never develop the distinctively human 
traits. Its mentality would be arrested on a plane but little above 
that of an imbecile. The observations upon human beings of 
“wild” upbringing who at various times have been brought among 
civilized people show them to be characterized by a vegetative 
type of existence, automatic reactions, unconsciousness of self, 
inability to learn the use of language, absence of social emotions, and 
indifference to human companionship. Self-consciousness, the rise 
of personality, and the ordinary capacity for thought and emotion 
are impossible without the give and take of life in society. 

About a century ago, from observing the mutual contamination 
of prison inmates, some were led to advocate the solitary confine- 
ment of prisoners, at least for the first part of their term of incar- 
ceration. It was argued that in the silence of his cell the offender 
would come to see his misconduct in a new light and would resolve 
to change his ways. But the results of the policy showed how little 
the penologists understood the social side of human nature. In 
1821, by act of the legislature of New York, eighty convicts in the 
Auburn prison were put into solitary cells without labor. At the 
end of a year five were dead, one had killed himself, another was 
mad, and the rest were melancholy. The next year the experiment 
was abandoned. In 1342, in England, Pentonville prison began to 
confine the prisoner in solitude for the first eighteen months of his 
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sentence. For the next eight years the insanity rate among Pen- 
tonville prisoners was ten times as great as in other English prisons. 
Since solitude is most racking to the more developed personalities, 
it is not surprising that of the Fenian leaders locked up at Mountjoy 
from 1865 to 1867 nearly one-half went mad before their release 
and many others died soon afterward. After repeated experiments, 
in the course of which numerous prisoners went insane, the English 
prison authorities cut down the maximum period of solitary con- 
finement first to nine months and later to six months. 

Victims of long-enforced solitude generally become the prey 
of melancholia, delusions, and hallucinations. They cease to 
have emotions, shrink from the sight of others, and perhaps return 
voluntarily to their cell as to a grateful shelter. Hermits, too, 
exhibit a variety of forms of mental disintegration. The biog- 
raphies of the anchorite saints record strange noises and mysterious 
voices which the devout of their time deemed supernatural, but 
which were really sense hallucinations in no wise different from 
those which visit today the isolated lighthouse keeper, or the lonely 
shepherd of the Sierras. 

The struggles of the social self against death are pathetic. 
In an Italian prison Pellico gained new life when he could wave a 
handkerchief at a fellow-prisoner, and his spirits rose at the mere 
sight of a human being. In cellular confinement prisoners devise 
many ingenious signals to convey sympathy. In Russian prisons 
the “‘politicals’’ developed a clever code of taps on walls or pipes as 
a means of communicating. In their mad thirst for companionship 
the immured make pets of mice, rats, and birds, even spiders, ants, 
and flies. In lieu of anything better a flower or a struggling plant 
may furnish support to the starving social self. Incorrigible 
prisoners have been softened and transformed by having small 
animals to pet or even a flower box to tend. 

One of the early “‘finds”’ of child-study was that not a few chil- 
dren have imaginary companions with names and clearly marked 
traits, with whom they talk, play, quarrel, and make up. Some- 
times the isolated child projects a number of imaginary playmates 
with distinct personalities, who have varied experiences, develop 
life-histories, and live on with their creator into adult life. One 
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investigatorjbrought to light fifty cases of children who have in- 
vented such companions. Akin to this is the practice of “talking to 
one’s self’? which grows up in hermits, trappers, prospectors, and 
other solitaries, and which seems due to the fact that the lonely soul 
finds a faint companionship in the sound of the voice just as the 
timid boy in the dark is heartened by hearing his own whistling. 

Even the making of objects which other human beings might 
admire, enjoy, or use is a comfort to the solitary. Mr. Small says: 
“They go.to work without squares, gravers, stamps, patterns, or 
models. Every scrap of glass or metal, every nail and pin, turns to 
account as a tool. Waste from the shop, bones from the kitchen, 
walnut, cocoanut, acorn shells, feathers, locks of hair, the bark of 
trees, pebbles, every kind of fragment, affords materials. Tin 
plates, the bowls of spoons, stone jugs, old bottles, dippers, bed 
posts, table tops, cell walls, and the bottoms of chairs serve for 
canvas and parchment.’* The prisoner finds relief from his 
loneliness by tearing pictures out of books and newspapers and 
fastening them on his walls. If he has a latent artistic talent he 
lines his cell with drawings, which almost always represent human 
heads or figures. If he writes he is likely to produce autobiography, 
the most intimate of all literary forms. Thus, “Every trifle 
wrought in confinement; every color stain upon prison walls; 
every nonsense couplet; and every attempt at biography or phi- 
losophy, represents an effort of loneliness to people the waste of 
hours to which the physical presence of others is denied. It is an 
effort to multiply the spirits of one’s own personality when all 
other avenues of intercourse are closed.’ 


GENIUS AND SOLITUDE 


Still, terrible as is solitude, some souls prefer it to too much 
society. Various motives lead one to wish to be much by himself. 
Men of genius voluntarily turn recluse in order to create original 
works. In the words of Ruskin, “‘An artist should be fit for the 
best society and should keep out of it.”” Thoreau puts it: “The 

*M. H. Small, “ Psychical Relations of Society and Solitude,” Pedagogical Semi- 
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reason of isolation is not that we love to be alone, but that we love 
to soar; and when we soar the company grows thinner and thinner 
until there is none left.”” Even when they seek communion, 
geniuses are so fretted or bored by the chatter of commonplace 
persons that they prefer to be alone. In his Jeffers Wagner con- 
fesses: ‘‘I always feel it to be a useless and utterly resultless pro- 
ceeding to converse with anyone.” “Nothing agrees with me like 
solitude.” Schopenhauer thought that ‘Who does not love soli- 
tude loves not freedom.” Wordsworth prizes 
that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

Zimmermann declares, “Who lives with wolves must join in their 
howls.” Cicero writing to Atticus avers that, excepting the dear 
friend he is addressing, he loves nothing so well as solitude; while 
Thoreau thought one person to the square mile is enough and wrote, 
“T never found the companion who was so companionable as soli- 
tude.” On the other hand Hume confesses, “‘I feel all my opinions 
loosen and fall of themselves when not supported by others,” and 
George Sand cries, “I care but little that I am growing old but that I 
am growing old alone.” De Senancour, author of ‘Obermann,” 
renounces the world, yet wishes there might be at his end one 
friend to “‘receive his adieu to life.’”” Cowper exclaims: 

How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude. 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat 

Whom I may whisper, Solitude is sweet. 

Gifted men who are far above or ahead of their time are likely 
to be so neglected, misunderstood, or hawked at that in despair they 
turn misanthrope and hold aloof from their kind. The biographies 
of genius are full of tragedies of expansive souls, yearning for com- 
munion and sympathy, yet finding their offerings ignored or rejected, 
so that they end eating out their hearts in their loneliness. The 
world never forgives their being different. 

A great variety of conditions may lead to voluntary isolation. 
Of one hundred famous solitaries studied by Small" 


eighteen suffered from physical weakness and horror of muscular effort; seven 
had a physical deformity or some sense defect; seventeen were of a pronounced 
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neurotic type; nine had hallucinations; eight were famed for visions, thirty 
were extremely subjective from childhood, three were reared in the cloister and 
six were bred in the midst of a solitude almost as intense, sixteen suffered from 
aboulia, referred to as “lack of will” or “‘lack of force for work.”” Too much 
luxury or profligate companions drove eight to the cloister; defeat of party 
made seven solitary; loss of friends and disappointment in love alienated fifteen, 
Religion led twelve into retirement; science and philosophy, eleven; several 
were solitary per force since they were either imprisoned or banished. Per- 
haps a dozen really suffered isolation from entertaining ideas too advanced 
for their age. 
SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 


We must, in short, recognize the existence of two opposite 
types. The sociable man wants to join any crowd he happens to 
come upon. He is glad to be one of a great congregation, a pro- 
cession, a regiment, enjoys moving in step or cheering in concert 
with a thousand others. If he possesses a weighty secret, it presses 
him to communicate it and if he curbs the impulse he falls mentally 
ill. The individualist, on the contrary, prefers the trackless wood 
to the beaten path, empty rooms to full ones, small congregations 
to large ones, wilderness to towns, fields to thoroughfares. Such 
was the American backwoods type who, when he could hear the 
sound of a neighbor’s ax, reckoned “Folks are gittin’ too crowded,” 
and moved on. 

What is it the sociable man craves? The mere sight of others ? 
No, “‘a crowd is not company.” Not the presence of others but 
reciprocity of feeling relieves the ache in the breast. That one is 
dear who seems to care about us. One of the worst forms of college 
hazing is the “‘silent treatment,” feigning that the obnoxious mess- 
mate does not exist. To the friendless newcomer the loneliness 
of the great city is hardly less cruel than that of the far hill farm. 
Hosts of acquaintances or admirers cannot still the thirst of the 
heart like a single friend. The high-placed executive, command- 
ant, or employer may live as lonely as a castaway on a coral reef. 
On the other hand no one loves a thousand as individuals. The 
man of wide benevolence simply loves an imaginary generalized 
human being. Only in this way can the missionary be said to love 
the race he labors among or a philanthropist take to heart the 
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In sooth, our taste for society like that for salt is soon cloyed. 
Many find one good friend enough and few would get more satis- 
faction out of a hundred friends than out of a dozen. The man 
with many friendships runs the risk of cultivating them too little 
to reap a harvest. The value of companionship, like that of 
any necessary of life, falls rapidly as the supply increases. Back- 
woods and desert are hospitable chiefly because there the wayfarer 
has a scarcity value. In a strange land the traveler falls with 
joy upon the neck of the rare fellow-countryman; multiply such 
meetings and he will discriminate. In the wilderness the lone 
prospector’s delight in coming upon another human being is, one 
might almost say, as the square of the number of days since he 
saw a countenance. In a crowd the country-bred man quickly 
assumes personal attitudes toward those about him, while the 
townsman in the press holds himself spiritually aloof. City con- 
gestion has bred in him the habit of regarding the ordinary fellow- 
man as a mere moving bulk to be avoided as one avoids a rolling 
stone. 


THE STIMULUS FROM ASSOCIATION 


Children never get so “wild” as when playing with others. 
The “only” child becomes at times leaden, cannot ‘think of any- 
thing to do,” and begs to “‘go over to Jimmie’s.””’ When visiting 
children unexpectedly arrive, he becomes another being, laughs, 
shouts, jumps about, and shakes with eagerness as he excitedly 
exhibits his playthings and accomplishments. The writer or artist 
does his best alternating between fellowship and solitude. Too 
long alone his founts of inspiration run dry and his visions pale. 

“Tis hard,’’ says Emerson," “‘to mesmerize ourselves, to whip 
our own top; but through sympathy we are capable of energy 
and endurance. Concert fires people to a certain fury of per- 
formance they can rarely reach alone.” 

The maxim of the sage now rests on an experimental basis. 
According to Burnham,? Dr. Mayer of Wurzburg studied 


* Society and Solitude. 
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experimentally the difference between the mental work of pupils in a 
group and the isolated pupil. In general the result of the work of the 
pupils in groups was superior to their work as isolated individuals, 
the superiority showing not only in decrease of time but in the 
quality of the work. One pupil who took 10 minutes and 25 seconds 
to do some work alone did it in class in 7 minutes and 30 seconds. 
Another who took 13 minutes and 11 seconds took 6 minutes and 
45secondsinagroup. This result tallies with that of Schmidt, who, 
testing children in their home work as compared with their school 
work, found that for most kinds of work the product in the class- 
room was superior. 

Dr. Triplett tested the influence of the presence of a co-worker 
on a simple physical act, the turning of a reel as fast as possible. 
Two results were noted. It appeared, on the one hand, that a 
pupil worked more rapidly when in company with another child, 
but, on the other hand, in the case of many children hasty unco- 
ordinated movements appeared which reduced their performance. 

Neumann corroborated in a striking way the results of Triplett. 
Seven pupils of the ages of thirteen and fourteen were tested 
repeatedly with the dynamometer and the ergograph. In the case 
of the test of the pupils separately, with no one else in the room, the 
amount of work done was always less than when others were present. 
If the experiments were made in the presence of the teacher alone, 
the pupils did not do as much work as when they were all together 
without the teacher. 

Testing the memory of pupils alone and when working together, 
he obtained similar results. While in the case of children of thirteen 
or fourteen years of age there was no essential difference in memory 
for the individual and the common test, the difference was remark- 
ably large in the case of the younger children. On an average 
with the individual test the children remembered considerably less 
than in the class. Not a child was found who remembered more 
in the individual test than in the class test. It is not surprising 
then that when asked whether they would rather do an exercise 
in the class or alone undisturbed by the noise of other pupils eighty 
per cent replied that they would rather do it in the class. 
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THE ONLY CHILD 


Studies of “only” children show that, instead of outstripping 
other children owing to their association with their elders, they 
fall behind them. They not only enter school from one and a half 
to two years later than is usual, but they are markedly inferior to 
other children in school performance. About half of the “only” 
children” in school were reported as getting on badly with other 
children usually because they were loth or did not know how to 
make concessions or were set on having their own way. In a 
fourth of the four hundred “only” children reported on selfishness 
was set down as the dominant trait. Even with careful training 
the “‘only’’ child becomes selfish from lack of the give-and-take of 
association. A woman who had been a well-brought-up “only” child 
confesses, “‘Because I have met less than the normal demand for 
sacrifice of my own rights and privileges, I have lacked practice in 
resigning them and have never acquired the habit of spending 
myself freely. So that whatever unselfish acts I may perform are 
more likely to be solely concessions to conscience than the spon- 
taneous expressions of a nature accustomed to sacrifice.” 

Quite aside from parental spoiling, which is quite a different 
factor from want of companions of one’s own age, the “only’’ child 
is likely to be morbidly self-centered and introspective. ‘In later 
life,’ affirms a neurologist, “‘he is extremely conceited, jealous and 
envious. He begrudges the happiness of friends and acquaintances, 
and he is therefore shunned and disliked. The fact that he is pe- 
culiarly subject to hysteria, neurasthenia, and kindred maladies is 
attributed to faulty habits of thought fixed in childhood, the chief 
of these being an excessive preoccupation with thoughts of self.” 

Without experience in a system of selves, the “only”’ child is 
easily teased, does not know how to stand being the butt of a joke, 
cannot bear to be “it” in a game in which “it” is the laughing- 
stock. About 4o per cent of “‘only” children in school are not 
normally interested in active games. Such children spend too 
much time reading and with grown-ups because they lack the art of 
adjustment. One says: “I was always disturbed by the prospect 
of going to a children’s party . . . . for the first half of the time I 
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was certain to stand about on the edges of the crowd, merely because 
I could not get into the spirit of the merry gathering.” 

Childhood is the seedtime of character, for it is then that the 
subconscious is planted with suggestions which become nuclei for 
whole systems of thought which later ripen into habits. The 
suggestions the “‘only”’ child receives from too exclusive association 
with doting overanxious parents “tend to engender in him a mental 
attitude out of which may afterward spring, according to the subse- 
quent circumstances of his life, a cold, heartless, calculating selfish- 
ness, or a morbid self-anxiety, perhaps eventuating in all sorts of 
neurotic symptoms.’* On the other hand abundant association 
in games, especially team games, with children of about his own 
age fixes in his subconsciousness suggestions of “fair play,” “ give- 
and-take,” “turn about,” “follow,” “lead,” “obey,” and “true 
blue,” which help to build in time the “good fellow” and the 
“good citizen.” 

SOLIDARITY AND SUICIDE 


Durkheim’s exhaustive study of the statistics of suicide reveals 
a strange saving power in the bonds by which the individual is knit 
with others into a group. The suicide rate of bachelors is half as 
great again as that of married men of the same average age without 
children and three times that of married men with children. The 
rate for widowers without children is a third greater than for 
widowers with children. Thus, family life in a measure protects 
against self-murder and it does so because it shifts the focus of the 
individual’s interest from his personal experiences and fate to that 
of the family group. His attitude toward his life is determined 
less by what it is worth to him than by what it is worth to his chil- 
dren; and such a consideration may give him strength to go on with 
it when otherwise he would cast it away as not worth keeping. 

It is significant, too, that for every European people the suicide 
tendency is decidedly stronger among Protestants than among 
Roman Catholics. In Switzerland, for example, the suicides in 
Protestant, mixed, and Catholic cantons are respectively 326, 212, 
and 86 per hundred thousand persons. In general the Jews show 


* Bruce, ‘The Only Child,” The Century Magazine, 1916, p. 310. 
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a lower rate than even the Catholics. The reason for these con- 
trasts is to be sought, not in any difference in the teaching as to the 
sinfulness of suicide, but in the fact that the Catholics are more 
firmly knit into a religious community than the Protestants, while 
the solidarity among Jews usually exceeds that among Catholics. 

Again, suicide is rare in young, vital, strongly organized societies 
but frequent in decaying, disintegrating societies. Wars and 
revolutions, by resuscitating the sentiment of national solidarity, 
cut down the suicide rate. Whatever stimulates group, party, or 
patriotic feeling helps men bear their private troubles. Hence 
Durkheim’s law, Suicide varies inversely with the degree of integra- 
tion of the social groups to which the individual belongs. Men are 
like mountain climbers, some making their way over the glaciers 
roped to the members of a large party, others going alone and 
depending on eye and alpenstock. The latter mount more quickly 
and can go farther if they are strong. But woe to them if the 
crust breaks! 

Durkheim’ accounts for this law as follows: 

Man is double. To the physical man is added a social man. The latter 
presupposes a society that he expresses and serves. If it decays so that we no 
longer feel it living and acting about and above us, the social in us hangs in the 
air, has nothing to rest on, no objective basis. The social in us becomes a 
phantasmagory that a little reflection dissipates, it no longer can give purpose 
or meaning to our acts. And yet this social man is the whole of the civilized 
man; it alone gives worth to existence. So losing it, we lose most of our reasons 
for living. For the only life we value no longer responds to a reality and the 
(animal) life which is still based on reality no longer responds to our needs. 
There is nothing to which the strivings of the higher, the civilized man in us 
relate. Our efforts seem to lose themselves in the void. In such a state of 
mind the minor causes of discouragement may easily give birth to the desperate 
resolution of the suicide. 


SOCIAL SYMPATHY 


In the suicide clinics which have been maintained in certain 
American cities, it appears that persons contemplating suicide are 
more in need of sympathy than of succor. The mere confessing 
their troubles to a sympathetic stranger instead of brooding over 
them alone gives them relief and renewed courage to battle on. 


* Le Suicide, p. 228. 
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Sympathetic association has, indeed, an almost magical value. 
After the San Francisco fire it was remarked that families that had 
lost all and were camped in the parks were by no means down- 
hearted. The secret was that the universal sympathy and helpful- 
ness were meat and drink to the starved social self. The sudden 
fellowship that springs up in hours of disaster—like the sinking of 
the Titanic—is found so sweet that the survivors form an associa- 
tion and meet annually in order to revive it. Just as the loveliest 
flowers grow nearest the toe of the glacier, so the sweetest intimacies 
spring up among those sharing the most terrible experiences. In 
war “comrade”’ becomes a sacred word and the bonds uniting 
trenchmates and messmates often last through life. So comforting 
is this perfect fellowship that soldiers will joke and whistle amid 
horrors that would drive a solitary man out of his wits. The 
journals of Polar expeditions bear witness to the cheerfulness of the 
men during the long Arctic night. With companionship but with- 
out sunshine they were far happier than the mountain shepherds 
who have sunshine but lack companionship. In the Ludlow tent 
colony of Colorado “the striking miners of a dozen different na- 
tionalities suffered destitution together in midwinter, half-starved 
and exposed, with their wives and children, to all the adversities of 
cold and want and armed inhumanity; yet through all their stories 
of their misery there is the evidence of an extraordinary good fel- 
lowship that gave a gala air to their encampment, the happiness of 
a society united in sympathy, a delightful concord between alien 
races that were glad to find their old prejudices unfounded.” 

The we-feeling is not the outcome of mere juxtaposition, but 
depends on certain favoring circumstances. One is crisis, which 
sweeps away conventional barriers and gives free play to the social 
instincts of deeply moved persons. Another is harmony of interests. 
In the trenches, the exploring party, the strikers’ colony, one loses 
that habit of eyeing the fellow-man as an actual or potential com- 
petitor which grows up in a society like ours characterized by 
pecuniary emulation. Conversation brings to light mental differ- 
ences as well as resemblances, but, on the whole, no doubt, it gives 
birth to more sympathies than antipathies. “It is a trait of 
civilized man,” says Tarde," “to love to talk in everything that he 
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does, to talk eating, working, loving. It is as far from the mute 
love-making of the Arabs and Hebrews to our vivacious wooing as 
from silent meals to hilarious feasts. Conversation is the circulation 
of general sympathy through even our most private joys.”’ Pleas- 
uring together favors the spread of the we-feeling. Eating, drinking, 
acting, playing together, the enjoying in common of music, drama, 
or spectacles are time-honored means of fostering general fellowship. 
Owing to its relaxing effect on inhibitions, the consuming together 
of alcoholic drinks has been greatly relied on for thawing egos and 
setting up warm currents of good feeling. Concerted rhythmic 
response is especially powerful in creating social sympathy. Cheer- 
ing, singing, and stamping together are used to evoke “college 
spirit’? and the choral singing of patriotic hymns is encouraged 
among soldiers to fan their esprit de corps. From early tribal days 
the dance has been used to unlock social emotion, and those attempt- 
ing to create a community spirit in our polyglot American cities 
rely on getting people to sing in immense choruses and take part 
in great public dances in the streets and parks. Touch, although 
narrow in range of operation, is a great quickener of sympathy. 
Shaler says:* “It has been my chance to help many wounded men. 
In all such cases when I first look upon the sufferer I am filled with 
a disquiet which impels me to seek protection in flight. There is, 
of course, sorrow for the afflicted, but this is overmastered by the 
intense desire to spare myself the pain due, so far as I can see, to 
the shock to my ideal of what a man should be. The moment I 
touch the sufferer all that horror immediately vanishes and he 
becomes that dear thing, the actual neighbor. The fact seems to be 
that the impressions of sight have little awakening effect upon the 
sympathies as compared with those of touch.” This is recognized 
in the “grip” of friends, the handclasp of circling merrymakers, 
the interlacing figures of dancers, and perhaps the ceremonial 
laying on of hands. 


THE TARDY RECOGNITION OF OUR SOCIABLE NATURE 


Our dependence on others has been so overlooked that most of us 
marvel that anyone should go mad in solitude or kill himself 
from lack of sympathy, or that an unmarried mother should smother 


* The Neighbor, p. 293. 
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her infant rather than meet shame. Poets and romancers have 
made much of such things, but the current theory of human nature 
is quite too narrow to take account of them. Psychology early 
gained an individualistic slant from its probing of the senses and the 
intellect and only lately has it plumbed the instincts and emotions— 
man’s social side. Meanwhile the philosophers, being jealous for 
the ‘‘dignity”’ of human nature, have ignored our social needs as 
if they disclosed a shameful weakness. Until human relations were 
scrutinized with the appraising eye of the scientist there was none 
to gainsay the orator and the moralist in eloquently presenting 
absolute independence and self-direction as goals of personal 
development. 

Blindness to the social demands of human nature showed itself 
in a great variety of ways. Prison reformers clung to the delusion 
that solitary confinement regenerates. Quite unconscious of their 
cruelty, the benevolent tolerated the almshouse with its separation 
of aged couples and its walling off paupers from the common life. 
Respectable people looked upon the saloon as nothing but a “‘dram- 
shop”’ and not more than twenty years have elapsed since they 
perceived it to be “the poor man’s club.”” That what the poor most 
need is “not alms but a friend”’ gave thirty years ago the shock of a 
great discovery. The social settlement, founded in the conviction 
that nothing will help the slum like sympathy, good fellowship, and 
inspiring personal influence, has been in existence but a little over 
thirty years yet has succeeded so well that it is being generalized 
the country over as the “‘social center.” Still nearer is the begin- 
ning of the scientific study of the social relations of boys, resulting 
in the discovery of the “‘gang”’ and of the “‘boys’ club” as a means of 
building character. The transformation of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association from a devotional organization into a social 
recreative institution with a religious background was a response 
to the new view of human nature. 

Individualistic assumptions so governed early Americans that, 
giving up the compact settlement of the New England town, they 
practiced “homestead” settlement, which few European peoples 
have found to be congenial. One result of this and of the neglect to 
provide for social and recreative life in the open country is a loneli- 
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ness which so tortures young people on the farms that they rush to 
the cities with a recklessness hardly to be matched in any other 
part of the world. 


LATER BARRIERS TO FELLOWSHIP 


While much light has been thrown on the true nature of human 
beings, there are still various false notions which stand in the way of 
our doing justice to our social cravings. Common yet is the idea 
that religion is something altogether between man and his Maker 
and does not relate man to man. Another pitfall is the notion that 
the chief end of sport is physical development rather than the enjoy- 
ment of fellowship in play. ‘Scientific management” extremists 
see the workman as a mere machine, while some devotees of the 
efficiency cult drop every human relation and reject every claim 
that does not contribute to “success.’’ There is abroad, too, a busi- 
ness man’s caricature of Darwinism which insists that struggle is the 
law of life, that every other human being is a possible rival, and that 
one’s only option is to devour the fellow-man or be eaten by him. 

Nor may we overlook certain untoward social tendencies. The 
growth of tenancy under a form of lease which allows the tenant 
no compensation for disturbance or for the unexhausted fertility he 
has added to the soil results in a shifting rural population unwilling 
to invest in the roads, schools, churches, playgrounds, and com- 
munity halls which facilitate social enjoyment. The commercial 
spirit, which prompts people to associate on the basis of reciprocal 
entertainment and service, taints fellowship with calculation and 
inhibits that generous self-abandon which is the finest flower of 
friendship. Again, when worldliness is rife the wealthy have to 
guard their circles against the intrusion of touts, leg-pullers, 
notoriety-seekers, and exploiters of social connections for financial, 
professional, or political advantage. But the raising of the money 
barrier is responsible for the horrible hollowness and dulness that 
lies like a pall upon piutocratic society. No wonder that in the 
second generation the conspicuous tend to restrict their intimacies to 
playmates and schoolmates in order that within this closed circle 
they may taste the sweets of mutual confidence, geniality, ease, and 
the intimacy of first names! 
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THE STRUGGLE OF PERSONALITIES IN ASSOCIATION 


Do people come together solely to commune with and enjoy one 
another? By no means. To the shrewd eye much social life is a 
veiled struggle to expand one’s personality at another’s expense. 
One eats another like the beasts of the jungle. Children, whose 
natures lie near the surface, plainly strive to convert their play- 
fellows into an admiring circle, to use them to intensify their feelings 
of self. They keenly compete for notice from companions or 
superiors. Boys swell up and swagger about, talk in unnatural 
tones, “play big,”’ and “show off.”” They do “stunts” eagerly 
shouting “Looky” as they stand on their heads or hang by their 
toes. They thrill with superiority as they stalk about on stilts or on 
tin cans tied to their feet. They vie in boasting, “daring,” playing 
the “smart Aleck,” and making up tall stories of their wonderful 
feats or hairbreadth escapes. It is significant that the bragging lies 
of boys usually relate to what they can do, while girls are more apt 
to lie about their possessions. 

Dr. Bolton says: 

The use of secrets by children is full of interest. Small boys put their 
arms around one another’s necks and whisper in the ear, pretending to tell 
something that the others shall not know. This exalts the selves of those that 
hear the secrets and at the same time shrinks up the onlooker and flushes him 
with envy. Such an act calls for a countermove in the same direction. The 
other boys get together and tell secrets among themselves and make extrava- 
gant claims that their secrets are much more worthy of knowing. Girls do 
this, too, but it does not seem to bear the same marks of genuineness and 
naiveté. It has always seemed as if it were more fun to be a boy than to be 
a girl, just for the reason that the conduct of boys is less conventional and their 
activity is more varied. To tell another a secret is a way of coming en rapport 
with him de novo and telling a secret serves very well as a fresh beginning after 
a miff has been declared off. The secret serves to re-establish the relation of 
friendship. The suspicion lies close that where the fraternity boys of the 
university do not feel sure of their girls, they tell the girls the fraternity secrets 
as a way of strengthening the desired relationship. To tell one a secret is a 
mark of confidence and respect. Young people of the lower classes of society 
who associate much together give up a large part of their conversation to noisy 
claims about secrets or what they know that someone else does not; they make 
veiled references to past good times and to other times in which things tran- 
spired that would be a terrible humiliation if told. Each one tries to get a secret 
with every other and then to make noisy claims about keeping it from all the 
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rest. Servant girls with their company at the back door indulge in this kind 
of conversation, making veiled references to secrets most of the time. With 
them social life is always a sharp contest among’ personalities in which severe 
thrusts are given and countered just as severely.' 

To the same end young people invent “dog-Latin”’’ and other 
lingoes. They are prized less as a vehicle for secrets than as a 
means of triumphing over the puzzled listener. 

Many of the games of childhood, such as “‘Needle’s Eye,” “Drop 
the Handkerchief,” and ‘Virginia Reel,’ owe their charm to their 
giving each in turn an opportunity to be the chief actor. In the 
flushed cheeks and glistening eyes of the child that is “‘it,”’ one 
remarks the intoxication of feeling the “I’’ glorified. While it 
revels in its golden moment of initiative and self-display, the rest 
find their compensaticn in the pleasure of marching, dancing, or 
singing in concert. 

To shrink or put down the selves of others gives much the same 
satisfaction as to exalt one’s own self. It is, after all, the margin of 
superiority between one’s self and another’s self which feeds one’s 
sense of importance. In the teasing, badgering, and hectoring of 
small children, red-haired girls, cross-eyed or hare-lipped boys, 
peddlers, outlanders, and Chinamen, the object is not always the 
infliction of pain; it may be the exalting one’s self-importance by 
mortifying and depreciating another. The delight of “taking 
down”’ one who is throwing us into the shade is very evident. 
Schoolboys on the playground “take it out” of “teacher’s pet,” 
bespatter the best-dressed child, and pursue the prize pupil, chanting 
some incantation rhyme built about his name. Girls try to take 
down the girl all the boys are fond of and the uncouth lads join 
to humiliate the boy that the girls favor. In the same way young 
men who are boon companions are on the watch to “get something”’ 
on one of their number. Playing tricks and “practical” jokes is a 
favorite means of “getting the laugh on” another, i.e., shrinking 
him. Hazing and fagging pleasantly enliven the self-feeling of 
older sch~»lboys. The ordeals of initiation imposed by some fra- 
ternal orders give the lodge members the pleasure of making a 
worthy fellow-citizen a laughingstock, while the victim later salves 


* Thaddeus L. Bolton, The Journal of Pedagogy, XIX, 35-36. 
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his wounded pride in watching other initiates “ride the goat.” 
Games like ‘Prisoners’ Base,” “Blindman’s Buff,” “I Spy,” are 
built on the plan of shrinking the players one at a time. The 
child who is “‘it”’ feels smalled and wins back his self-respect only 
by catching another, who in turn becomes “it.”’ 

Then there are the tactics of self-protection designed to prevent 
or turn aside a thrust at one’s self, and the tactics of self-recovery 
aiming to expand the self after a humiliating experience. Thus the 
savage, who mainly identifies his personality with his name, is 
careful to keep secret his true name. The child called a name 
wards off the blow with the incantation: 

Sticks and stones 


May break my bones 
But names can never hurt me. 


There is the same caution about one’s image. Once I tried in vain 
to find a Bedouin who would let himself be sketched; each feared 
lest in some mysterious way I should gain a hold on him. Catlin 
had to use all the arts of diplomacy in order to get his Indian chiefs 
to sit for their portrait. Nature peoples have a like horror of 
being photographed. 

For fear of a rebuff one refrains from the direct question, but 
“‘supposes,” or “wonders,” queries to the ceiling, or ends a state- 
ment with a rising inflection. An invitation is couched in the 
negative statement: “You wouldn’t care to... . ?” or is con- 
veyed by a lifting of the eyebrow or a pointing of the thumb. A 
request takes the form of a hint. One answers an embarrassing 
question with a shrug or grimace which, while expressing enough, 
cannot be quoted. Refusal is met with “I don’t care,” or “Like as 
not I’m better off without it.””. Repartee parries gibe and the innu- 
endo is turned by irony. The use of that double-edged weapon, 
the apology, gives scope for great dexterity for exalting one’s self 
or putting the other in the wrong. Some adults in associating with 
children assume an affected speech in order to keep their personali- 
ties from being sucked down to the child’s level. The children 
soon see through this and will have nothing to do with one who 
“talks down’”’ to them. 
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It would be rash then to assume that wherever people come 
together to enjoy one another’s company there is affection. Brag- 
garts must have listeners, skinflints will have their cronies. The 
self-conceited by no means resign themselves to solitude. The 
utterly selfish mental invalid may be an utter cormorant for sym- 
pathy. In such cases the individual foregathers with others not 
from love but to gain a sounding-board for his “I,” to exalt his own 
self by bringing under or exploiting other selves. Many egoists of 
the purest water are on the constant lookout for sympathizers, 
admirers, or satellites. In a pinch such vampires can find satis- 
faction even in one another, for each endures the plaint or brag of 
the others for the sake of having attention when his turn comes to 
blow the trumpet. 

Egoistic society apes the manners and amenities of good-will 
association, but its hollowness shows in a variety of ways. Under 
velvet endearments women stretch their claws and scratch like 
cats. Each lady of an exploitive social circle keeps books, as it were, 
and will not set out cake when she is hostess if the others have been 
serving only wafers; or if she offers cake it is to triumph over the 
rest. Stingy beldames calculate it costs less to attract company 
by spiced gossip than by spiced refreshments. Roistering egoists 
watch that no one skips his turn to stand treat. Cronies who are 
not good fellows show their yellowness when one of them falls into 
trouble. Then he is given to understand that no one cares to see 
his long face or listen to his tale of woe. For such fair-weather 
friendship the refrain is, “If you’re out of health or money you 
needn’t come around.” 


MANNERS 


It is the rdle of good manners to sweeten social intercourse by 
deleting or refining the struggle among the “‘I’s.””. The well-bred 
refrain from such irritants as conspicuousness in dress, loudness of 
speech, boasting, self-display, monopoly of the conversation, con- 
troversy, rudeness, the humiliating of others. The best manners 
call for the constant subordination of the claims of one’s self to the 
claims of the selves of others. When all in a circle act up to this 
standard, association becomes in the highest degree enjoyable 
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provided that real congeniality exists. In the best circles of our 
South the harmonization of the demands of different egos has become 
a fine art. The way in which a well-bred Southerner will let the 
conversation take any direction you seem to wish, always playing 
up to your lead and suppressing his own preference, reveals the 
secret of the oft-noted “charm” of southern society. In eighteenth- 
century France the higher social class developed manners of a 
suavity before unknown and the spread of these over the world has 
put many peoples in debt to the French. Throughout Spanish 
America one finds diffused an older, unselfish, but less sympathetic, 
manner that grew up among the hidalgos of Spain. 

The percolation down among the people of the manners wrought 
out in a leisure class is a very important step in socialization. 
Politeness is, to be sure, a poor substitute for good-will and respect 
for the rights of others, but where these traits do not yet exist it is 
most valuable. Its function is not to sweeten the relation of 
kinsfolk, friends, or lodge-brothers but to lessen the chafing between 
strangers, colleagues, or rivals. Wherever, as in South America, 
good manners have become the heritage of all classes, even among 
muleteers and deckhands, the contacts of men give rise to few 
quarrels and brawls. Good manners cannot, of course, do away 
with such hostility as arises from conflict of interests; but they 
go far to prevent troubles which have their origin in the naive 
assertion of the “I” in human intercourse. 


THE MIRRORED SELF 


The disturbing state of mind we term “self-consciousness”’ is 
rather our consciousness of others; of others, however, as noticing 
and appraising one’s self. For many children the first experiences 
of figuring in the minds of another are extremely upsetting. Some 
unable to bear an unfamiliar eye cover the face or hide themselves. 
Under the stranger’s gaze the bashful child blushes, makes random 
movements, twists its body, pulls at its clothing, puts its finger in 
its mouth, or bites its nails. Muscular co-ordination goes by the 
board, so that it drops or spills things, stumbles over trifling objects, 
and finds its hands and feet become alien. It may giggle, laugh 
nervously, stammer, or even lose voice and word memory. In stage 
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fright the symptoms match closely those of extreme fear. Even the 
experienced speaker finds discomfort in the “cold” or ‘“unsympa- 
thetic”’ stare. 

However, if closer acquaintance reveals a kindly attitude in 
others, children cease to shrink from their attention and even 
begin to court it. “In the youngest children,” says Hall and 
Smith,’ “‘showing off’ seems to be the simple, openly expressed 
desire for recognition and sympathy, the step in the extension of the 
consciousness of self which naturally succeeds the baby’s develop- 
ment of self through the investigation of the limits of its own body.” 

The desire to play a star part in other people’s minds develops 
much earlier than is commonly supposed. ‘The child,” says Pro- 
fessor Cooley, ‘appropriates the visible actions of his parent or 
nurse, over which he finds he has some control, in quite the same 
way as he appropriates one of his own members or a plaything, and 
he will try to do things with this new possession, just as he does 
with his hand or his rattle. A girl six months old will attempt in the 
most evident and deliberate manner to attract attention to herself, 
to set going by her actions some of those movements of other persons 
that she has appropriated.” 

The human looking-glass in which the infant sees its little I 
reflected furnishes it a powerful stimulus to do things. Children 
brought up in foundling asylums, where they receive good physical 
care but not loving, personal attention, learn to walk and to speak 
much later than those whose baby efforts call forth the encouraging 
“ohs” and “ahs” of an admiring family, whose sympathy baby 
soon learns to claim as his right. 

“Strong joy and grief depend upon the treatment this rudimen- 
tary social self receives. In the case of M., I noticed as early as the 
fourth month a ‘hurt’ way of crying which seemed to indicate a 
sense of personal slight. . . . . The slightest tone of reproof would 
produce it. On the other hand, if people took notice and laughed 
and encouraged, she was hilarious. At about fifteen months old, 
she had become ‘a perfect little actress,’ seeming to live largely in 
imaginations of her effect upon other people. She constantly and 
obviously laid traps for attention.and looked abashed or wept at 

* Pedagogical Seminary, X, 160. 
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any signs of disapproval or indifference. . . . . If she hit upon any 
little trick that made people laugh, she would be sure to repeat it. 
. . . . She had quite a repertory of these small performances, which 
she would display to a sympathetic audience or even try upon 
strangers.” 

Some never develop much beyond this childish stage. I recall 
a clever young college instructor who in every conversation was 
obviously occupied with the impression he was making. After he 
had touched off an epigram you could see him busily priming the 
next one, in the meantime paying not the slightest attention to 
your remarks unless they dripped compliment. The callow monolo- 
gist would make the round of his acquaintances like a landlord col- 
lecting rents and then retire to his den to gloat over the admiration 
he believed he had excited. 

No one is totally indifferent to his mirrored self, but people differ 
greatly in sensitiveness. The wise man schools himself to be con- 
tent with the approval of the discerning. The strong man cares 
only for the handclap of his peers and will not be looking every 
minute for fear his social image has changed. Those born in the 
purple give themselves little concern over what the commonalty 
think of them. We perceive Haman was an upstart when we read: 
“But when Haman saw Mordecai in the King’s gate, that he stood 
not up nor moved for him, he was full of indignation against Morde- 
cai.’ After telling over his honors he adds: “Yet all this availeth 
nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the King’s 
gate.””? 

A man may think he turns on his own axis, but “if failure or 
disgrace arrives, if he suddenly finds that the faces of men show 
coldness or contempt instead of the kindliness and deference that 
he is used to, he will perceive from the shock, the fear, the sense 
of being outcast and helpless, that he was living in the minds of 
others without knowing it, just as we daily walk the solid ground 
without thinking how it bears us up.’ 

One we call “independent”’ or “self-sufficient” is not outside 
society nor dispensing altogether with social approval. He may 


* Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 164-67. 


2 Esther 5:9, 13. 3 Cooley, op. cit., p. 177. 
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be a massive deep-draft character that from past approval has 
gained enough headway not to be stalled in the slack water of 
indifference, nor caught in an eddy of blame. He may be a dis- 
criminating person who smiles at the catcalls of the multitude 
provided only the wise appreciate him. He may be serene when 
all men revile him because in his imagination he sees himself 
triumphantly justified before some high tribunal of the worthies of 
the past or of the élite of the generations to come. As Ibsen puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters, ‘‘The strongest man in the 
world is he who stands most alone,”’ seeing that for corroboration he 
relies least on numbers or contemporaries. This is why faith in 
God is so bracing to the disinterested champion of an unpopular 
cause. Imagined divine approval enables him to hold his course 
amid general opposition and obloquy. In the homes of the Chris- 
tian missionaries in Inner China one can read from the many 
cheering religious texts hung about the walls how, aliens in a strange 
land, they feel the need of counteracting the moral isolation in 
which they live. 

In a light-draft mind preoccupation with one’s reflected self 
shows itself as vanity. The vain man, unlike the constructive and 
stable sort, cannot hold steadily to an idea of his worth. He 
cannot fix past social approval as a durable part of his thought 
of himself, cannot get the habit of taking his merits for granted. 
Hence his self-feeling is subject to great ups and downs. Let people 
show admiration or envy of him and he treads on air; but in a trice 
some slight or rebuff has cast him into the depths. His nature 
lacks a flywheel to carry him past the ‘‘dead points’’ in his experi- 
ence. He cannot keep up his self-confidence with the huzzas of 
last year or even last month; he needs his praise fresh. Such con- 
stant dependence is a weakness and will be exploited if it is worth 
while to do so. The vain man who happens to be rich or powerful 
or influential is an easy mark for sycophants and toadies, since he 
swallows gratefully the flattery that buoys his soul in hours of self- 
distrust. One who skilfully feeds the vain man his needed ration of 
“taffy”’ makes himself indispensable. Vanity, too, may be played 
upon to make one a tool of others. The vain are easy to get the 
better of and are always burning their fingers pulling other people’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. 
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To pant for recognition, to yearn to impress one’s personality 
deeply upon one’s people or one’s time, is the essence of ambition. 
The ambitious youth thinks he thirsts to “do something” or to 
“be somebody,” but his thirst would not be slaked by a success 
nobody noticed or acknowledged. Really what he craves is to 
figure potently in the minds of others, to be greatly loved, admired, 
or feared. The mere notoriety-seeker is less nice and hankers to be 
read about or talked about even if the self reflected is far from 
impressive. This type that would rather be butt than cipher is 
kin to the lunatic with a mania for self-exhibition. 

Less dependent than the ambitious is the power-seeker who 
slakes his thirst for self-effectuation by molding the destinies of 
others but cares nothing for recognition by them. The retiring 
financier or unofficia! Warwick, who secretly pulls the wires that 
makes politicians dance, finds his pleasure in seeing the puppets 
obey his will. Beyond him is the achiever, careless whether the 
public he benefits ever learns of his existence; but even he needs 
an inner circle who understand and appreciate his achievement. 

It is rather a fine type that is captivated by the idea of recogni- 
tion by the unborn. A man who shrinks from newspaper publicity 
may revel in imagining his name in a stained glass window, carved 
on a portal, or attached to a street. As between wide fame and 
lasting fame the more imaginative prefer the latter, counting it 
better to be remembered by posterity than to be the popular idol 
of one’s time. 

In a time like ours, when money can work wonders, men are apt 
to exaggerate its power over souls. Just as there are fools who 
think they can buy true love and silly rich who actually find satis- 
faction in the deference paid them by their lackeys and onhangers, 
so there are some who think to insure commemoration of themselves 
by paying for it. One rears himself a useless monument or leaves 
money to build it. Another welds his name to the philanthropy he 
founds or with his benefaction stipulates a memorial. The sage 
has no such childlike faith in the power of money, but realizes that 
he must leave to the unforced gratitude of his fellows the cherishing 
of his name and service. 

Uncurbed, the passion to fix and greaten one’s social image 
leads to such evils as pomp, ostentation, fashion, heart-burning, 
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jealousy, fawning, and tuft-hunting. It is a paradox that the mania 
to impress others may lead to the worst forms of antisocial con- 
duct—as when a king brings on a war for the sake of prestige, or a 
proprietor squeezes his tenants in order to make a splurge on the 
boulevards or a splash at Monte Carlo. Shakespeare has Corio- 
lanus slaughter the Volscians just to vindicate himself as not a 
“boy of tears.”” The scheming social climber sacrificing old friends 
and risking countless snubs in the hope of ultimate recognition 
by people of high position is about as social as a lizard; others inter- 
est her only as looking-glasses to reflect a pleasing image of herself. 
In the evil trinity religion bids us renounce, “‘the world, the flesh, 
and the devil’”’; the “world”’ stands for the faults that spring from 
solicitude for one’s social image, such as worldly ambition, affecta- 
tion, vanity, vainglory, boastfulness, and arrogance. 

The mirrored self is a poor thing to stake one’s happiness on. 
Like one’s image in a still pool one’s pleasing reflection in the minds 
of others may vanish with a breath. Ambition, to be sure, may 
lift the sluggard from his bed, the clod from his rut, the sensualist 
from his sty; but it overstimulates the mettlesome while the 
sensitive fret themselves ill over their standing in the eyes of others. 
This is why “withdrawal from the world”’ has always found some 
favor among choice spirits. The woods, the sea, or the cell afford 
asylum from the sharp suggestions that prick the flanks of ambition. 
One wearied of perpetually scoring to keep his prestige alive, his 
credit from being smirched by jealous rivals, longs to quit the 
“world” at least for a season. 

Professor Cooley observes: 

To the impressible mind life is a theater of alarms and contentions, even 
when a phlegmatic person can see no cause for agitation—and to such a mind 
peace often seems the one thing fair and desirable, so that the cloister or the 
forest, or the vessel on the lonesome sea, is the most grateful object of imagina- 
tion. The imaginative self may be more battered, wounded, and strained by a 
striving, ambitious life than the material body could be in a more visible battle, 
and its wounds are usually more lasting and draw more deeply upon the 
vitality. Mortification, resentment, jealousy, the fear of disgrace and failure, 
sometimes even hope and elation, are exhausting passions; and it is after a 
severe experience of them that retirement seems most healing and desirable. 

A finer remedy is to quit the game without withdrawing from 
that common life which is, after all, the place for most of the work 
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that is to better the world. Thus Thomas 4 Kempis exhorts: 
“Son, now I will teach thee the way of peace and of true liberty. 
. . . . Study to do another’s will rather than thine own. Choose 
ever to have less rather than more. Seek ever the lower place and 
be subject to all; ever wish and pray that the will of God may be 
perfectly done in thee and in all. Behold such a man enters the 
bounds of peace and calm.’” 

Being less aggressive in their make-up, women as a rule are 
more dependent than men on their immediate social image. They 
are more sensitive to present attitudes, cannot live so well on 
hoarded corroboration, and slow down sooner when opinion sets 
against them. How much gifted women will accomplish depends 
quite as much on the measure of encouragement they receive as 
on the degree of freedom they enjoy. American women have done 
so well, not chiefly because they are freer than their sisters in other 
lands, but because none cheer a woman’s achievement so generously 
as American men. 

While boys are taken up with what they are doing, girls live 
much in their imagination of how they appear to others. They 
blush more readily, until the arrival of adolescence they are more 
bashful than boys, and their clothes consciousness is more acute. 
It is no such task to get a girl in her early teens to keep herself 
presentable as to get a boy to do so. The girl catches subtle 
shades in the personal attitude of others which the boy misses, is 
more subject to affectation, falls more readily into acting réles, 
will make greater sacrifices to convention, and lives more in terror 
of being ‘‘talked about.’”’” Women have too much divination to 
fall into certain egotistic attitudes common to men. Thus women 
are rarely pompous, and no one ever sawa woman strut. In mating 
the emotions of the sexes are not thesame. “The desire of the man 
is for the woman, but the desire of the woman is for the desire of 
the man.’””’ Woman’s jealousy like her love is usually less physical 
in its object than man’s. She is stung by the disloyalty of that 
which the average male resents as a trespass upon his property. 

In many ways society formally recognizes the value to one of his 
mirrored self. Damages for libel allow for the “mental anguish” of 


* Quoted by Cooley, of. cit., p. 221. 
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being brought into public contempt; for breach of promise to marry 
take into account the mortification of the jilted. Although the 
duel has been outlawed, insult not only goes a long way toward 
excusing violence but more and more it affords a ground of legal 
action, the German courts having gone farthest in this direction. 
It is contended that peaceful picketing does not exist, seeing that the 
pickets’ tongue-lashing of the “‘scab”’ is a weapon of intimidation. 
The designating of workmen by numbers instead of their names is 
held to be intolerable. Many old punishments—such as stocks, 
pillory, cucking-stool, scarlet letter—assumed social sensitiveness 
in the culprit. Like tar and feathers, whipping at the cart’s tail 
hurt spirit more than body, and ears were cropped not so much to 
pain the offender as to make him a butt. The teacher may discard 
rod for dunce’s cap and at a certain point in the child’s development 
the parent can punish harder by looks and words than by thwack- 
ing. Malicious prison keepers ‘“‘break’’ the more sensitive pris- 
oners with indignities rather than hardships, while shrewd wardens 
offer the removal of stripes and numbers as an inducement to good 
conduct. 
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PROBABLE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN' 


DAVID SNEDDEN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Any comprehensive program of vocational education must be 
designed primarily to prepare young persons for the effective 
exercise of productive vocations as now found; it may be designed 
secondarily and incidentally to anticipate probable social changes 
in the character and incidence of vocational activities; and, under 
some circumstances (taking due account of the relatively funda- 
mental and only slightly controllable character of economic forces), 
to further desirable, and to restrain undesirable, economic tend- 
encies by its emphasis on one or the other of different possible 
educational objectives. 

It is well known that the economic position of women has 
already changed greatly during the last century, and conspicuously 
in communities in which productive work is chiefly of an industrial 
and commercial character. It is probable that many of the eco- 
nomic changes now in process will continue along lines already 
established, some of their social, cultural, and physical consequences 
becoming increasingly evident. But it is also certain that societies 
in which concerted and intelligent action, looking toward conser- 
vation of the best in human resources and the promotion of higher 
social standards generally, has become an established policy, will 
insist on securing improved conditions for the development of 
the young, and with especial emphasis on sound family life. The 
mother of children is the logical primary custodian of children’s 
well-being; and in their rearing will be found, inevitably, the best 
vocation for many women—best for the individual herself and 
best for the society which she serves. 


*The substance of this paper constitutes a chapter in a forthcoming book on 
Vocational Education. The purpose here is to indicate the considerations which under- 
lie the making of programs of vocational education for women and girls. 
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For training in the performance of all forms of economic serv- 
ice, including the rearing of children, women in the past to an 
extent even greater than in the case of men have been dependent 
upon the by-education of productive service itself as carried on 
by elders. The daughter has learned the thousand practical arts 
of homemaking as an assistant to her mother, supplemented by 
the trial-and-error methods of her own home when responsibility 
for its conduct fell to her lot. The domestic servant has learned 
under the direction of mistress; the tiller of the soil under leader- 
ship of field foreman or forewoman; the factory hand under shop 
overseer; the clerk under employer or supervisor. For only a 
few of women’s callings—teaching, nursing, stenography—have 
the methods of unorganized or organized apprenticeship been 
replaced by systematic vocational training. 

But no student of contemporary social conditions or of cur- 
rent proposals for improvement in our social economy can doubt 
that an enormous extension and improvement of systematic voca- 
tional education under public control and direction is inevitable 
in the near future. The provision of universal and perfected 
means of direct vocational education at the proper time (usually 
after the essential foundations of liberal education shall have 
been laid) clearly constitutes one of the most necessary stages 
toward the good citizenship, the social efficiency, now being sought 
in our complicated societies. It is hard for us to realize that 
almost in proportion as economic processes become scientific and 
highly organized, the possibilities of getting reasonably satisfactory 
vocational training as a by-product of early participation in pro- 
ductive work itself—possibilities that were very large under prim- 
itive conditions of production—steadily diminish. Hence the 
need for vocational training is itself a specialized stage or process 
apart from, or closely guarded within, the productive processes 
themselves. Such segregated vocational training is certainly not 
less needed today for women, than for men, workers; and, in spite 
of the necessarily primitive and composite character of the domes- 
tic vocational arts, it is probably not less needed as a means of 
efficient homemaking than as a means of effective service in com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, and professional callings. 
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At present, very naturally, all programs for the vocational 
training of girls and women are largely provisional and even oppor- 
tunistic. In fact, they are based primarily upon first-hand appre- 
ciations, not of social needs in general, but of certain marked 
socially pathological situations that have been seen vividly, first 
by social workers, then by educators. But to a constantly increas- 
ing extent, these programs must come to be based upon scientific 
knowledge of what are the established or probable fields of women’s 
work; the probable transitions in economic service that will be 
made by women of given classes, ages, and abilities; the physical, 
social, and cultural concomitants of each prevailing type of work; 
and the most effective reasons and means of giving and testing 
definite vocational training therefor. 

It is the purpose of this paper to analyze certain problems, 
as yet largely unsolved, relative to the probable economic future 
of American women during the twentieth century, on the assump- 
tion that present tendencies will continue in directions already 
established; and, in the light of the probabilities described, to 
suggest possible policies and programs for the vocational education 
of girls and women. As a preliminary to the analysis of these 
problems, it seems desirable to summarize briefly certain general 
conclusions as to which it is believed substantial agreement among 
well-informed students of economics and social life generally exists. 
These are: 

1. Women, normally, have always been producers of economic service 
no less than men. 

2. Productive work has always been largely differentiated between men 
and women as to location and character. 

3. The admission of woman to non-domestic occupations, though attended 
by great difficulties, is now substantially an accomplished fact. 

4. Woman’s participation in non-domestic occupations promises to be 
increasingly regulated by law, in the interests of a sound social economy. 

5. The effective rearing of children in the capacity of wife and mother 
must always have priority of importance as woman’s work. 

6. Few effective means of vocational education for non-domestic employ- 
ments have yet developed for women. 


A. SOME ACCEPTED POSITIONS 


1. Women as producers.—In all normal societies, and in all 
but a few exceptional cases of individuals and small classes, women 
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have always been producers of economic service equally at least 


with men. (The term “economic service”’ is here used to include 
the rearing of children, leadership in planning and directing work, 
defense of the state, socially approved commercialized entertain- 
ment, and teaching, no less than the production of material 
utilities.) It is a reasonable expectation that women will, in 
proportion to their strength and ability, always continue to be, no 
less than men, producers of valuable service. From time to time in 
past history, as well as at present, wealthy and powerful men have 
been able and have preferred to maintain their wives, daughters, 
and female entertainers in that half-parasitic condition which 
enhances their aesthetic and convivial attractiveness. This prac- 
tice is clearly traceable to beginnings in ages of conquest when the 
men of the conquering class reserved to themselves the vocations 
of fighting, lawgiving, and general administration. It has rarely 
affected so large a proportion of the population in the past as to 
lead to disastrous eugenic consequences; but the effects of segre- 
gating from useful service a substantial proportion of women 
and of making of them a non-productive “‘decorative”’ class may 
be proving disastrous in areas where great industries and commerce 
have enabled, not 1 or 2 per cent, but ro or 20 per cent of 
strong men to become so prosperous that they can carry into effect 
their very natural ideals of maintaining their wives in idle luxury, 
their daughters in parasitic uselessness, and their entertainers in a 
state of “conspicuous” but socially unproductive consumption. 
But it is to be expected that the increasing social insight of our 
time will soon forewarn and forearm us against this form of social 
disease. (See Olive Schreiner’s Woman and Labor.) 

2. Differentiation of productive work.—In all societies of which 
we have record there have existed tendencies, never wholly com- 
plete, toward differentiation of productive work along sex lines. 
Defense and aggression against animals and hostile humans has 
fallen largely to men, probably in part because of their greater 
mobility, and in part perhaps because of their greater share of the 
combative instincts (as in some animal species). The care of 
young children (including the giving of much early by-education) 
seems naturally to fall to women, partly because the physical 
condition of their functions requires them to be less mobile and 
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undoubtedly because maternal instincts making for child care are 
stronger than are the paternal instincts to the same end, espe- 
cially as applied to very young children. 

On these foundations, as societies have evolved, many other 
differentiations have taken place. Men, being first warriors and 
hunters, have then become trappers, explorers, sailors, fishermen, 
drovers, traders, miners, and lumbermen. Women become cooks, 
weavers, dressers of skins, food packers, gardeners, milkers, brew- 
ers, builders, wood gatherers, nurses, and teachers of little children. 
Old men and handicapped men shared early in the more home- 
centered occupations. When more roving occupations failed, men 
in the settled regions have often seemed to specialize in those 
forms of productive service requiring most sustained and greatest 
physical strength, especially if these occupations are carried on 
at some distance from the home. Occupations of building, heavy 
tillage, transporting, and merchandising thus fall to men, although 
in all primitive societies where women seem to develop bodily 
strength nearly, if not wholly, equal to that of men, and especially 
when war or slavery forces men away, women seem readily to 
become heavy tillers and bearers of burdens—occupations which 
probably they have never more than partially surrendered. 

The invention of machinery and the use of power have often 
had the effect of centering production in factories away from the 
home; and apparently men first fall heir to these new vocations, 
such as baking, machine weaving, machine shoemaking, iron and 
steel working, brickmaking, brewing, milking, food packing, etc. 
Certain occupations—originally domestic and apparently shared 
equally by men and women, especially healing and religious min- 
istry—became early monopolized by men, while others, like enter- 
taining, teaching, lore transmitting, literature making, etc., have 
after a period of such monopoly returned to the state of being 
“open” to men and women equally. 

In modern industrial and commercial societies, so much of 
productive work is centered in factories, office buildings, large 
stores, and other places far removed from the home that we have, 
conspicuously in all urban communities, and visibly even in rural 
communities, the phenomenon of women wageworkers—that is, 
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women who no longer render their service in the family unit (and 
receiving payment, not in money, but in kind) but in places and 
conditions unconnected with the home. The United States Census 
forrg1o shows that of all the enumerated inhabitants the follow- 
ing percentages of each age group were engaged in “gainful” 
occupations 


Age 10-13 Age 14-16 Age 16-20 Age 21-44 45 and upward 
17 percent 41 percent 7g percent 97 percent 86 per cent 
Females. .... 8 percent 20percent 4gopercent 26percent 16 per cent 


‘ 


Of the more than eight million women wageworkers (in “ gain- 
ful” occupations) included in these figures, probably about one 
million are domestic servants; the rest are following occupations 
away from the home and having no direct connection therewith. 
The figures from previous censuses show that the proportions of 
women wageworkers are steadily increasing (the percentages in 
1900 were for the respective age groups about 6, 18, 32, 21, and 13). 

3. Difficulties of transition to non-domestic employments.—The 
increasing necessities laid upon women to find opportunities for 
productive service away from the home have naturally resulted in 
conflicts of ancient custom with new conditions. Where rising 
standards of living had released women from hard and grimy 
manual occupations—tillage of soil, harvesting, milking of cows, 
drawing of coal in mines, wood carrying, fish cleaning and dis- 
tributing, as practiced in Europe, were early tabooed by the pros- 
perous American settler for his “women folk’’—it has been deemed 
degrading for women to resume them. Probably, also, acquired 
physical disqualifications for such “masculine” employments, 
due to more “delicate” rearing, have played an important part 
in preventing any return to them. 

Where men had long monopolized certain attractive occupations 
(preaching, practice of law, medicine, teaching in mixed or boys’ 
schools, clerical office work—until after the Civil War—* political 
office-holding,” indoor salesmanship—until the eighties—teleg- 
raphy, machine-shop work, tailoring, dentistry, pharmacy, archi- 
tecture, and engineering), there had naturally developed strong 


* Fourteenth Census, IV, 73. 
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prejudices against the entrance of women competitors. All sorts 
of barriers, some due to motives consciously mean and selfish, 
others to commendable, even though shortsighted, desires to keep 
women out of “‘non-wholesome”’ surroundings, abnormal work, 
or employment that might impair the home, have been raised. 
Very naturally, in those to whom the wish must be father to the 
thought, it has been conceived that woman’s strength of body or, 
no less often, of mind, could not be equal to the requirements of 
the work as standardized for men workers. 

When strikes or war deprive a given field of employment of 
male workers, employers naturally seek to recruit their forces 
with women, if immigrant or colored men are unavailable. This 
“unfair”? competition of women with men arouses keen appre- 
hensions and leads to prejudices that long survive the events 
that provoked them. Women workers organize, or act in organ- 
ized ways, less readily or effectively than men; hence where the 
workers of a given field—shoemaking, cigarmaking, bookbinding, 
typesetting, telegraphy, tailoring, and other similar fields—have 
secured and are maintaining advantages through organization each 
threatened invasion of ‘‘scab’’ women workers is bitterly resented. 
In some fields of highly subdivided labor, the superior nimbleness 
and powers of concentration of girl workers are a perpetual irrita- 
tion to their less dexterous brothers and male cousins. 

For these, as well, doubtless, as for more obscure reasons, rest- 
ing on vague instinctive reactions (some of which, perhaps, are 
sounder than appears on the surface), the way of woman’s advance 
into the fields of wage-earning work has been made painful and 
often degrading. Nevertheless, opposition has steadily given way. 
There now exist in law or fixed custom relatively few obstacles to 
woman’s entry upon any calling that may be elected. Vexatious 
handicaps and restrictions of a more or less disguised nature are still 
found in large numbers, of course, especially in transitional stages; 
but substantial and organized opposition is found only where inva- 
sion threatens to break down the standards of protection and com- 
pensation painfully secured through long efforts of organized labor. 

Hence we can assume the early removal in almost complete 
measure of the factitious barriers to woman’s entry upon any field 
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of work she may seek, and her undisturbed right to participate in 
its rewards and to share in responsibility for its development so 
far as this may be consistent with her other obligations to society 
and to herself. 

4. Social regulation of women’s non-domestic work.—Statutory 
regulation of the conditions of women’s work represents a social 
tendency of very modern development, and yet already so deeply 
rooted in our best ideals and practice of social economy as reflected 
by scientific thought and by legislation that we must accept it as 
an established conditioning force in relation to woman’s place in 
the modern economic world. This regulation by law of the 
conditions under which women may work is unquestionably 
designed in the interests of woman’s obligations to society and to 
herself. 

In America and those other civilized nations that have shared 
in the “industrial revolution” we already see embodied in legis- 
lation many provisions regulating the participation of children 
in wage-earning work; and along with these appear statutes gov- 
erning for women hours of labor, factory conditions, night work, 
minimum wage, dangerous employments, and amount and quality 
of toil as related to time of childbirth. Unless present tendencies 
shift radically, we may expect a continuous development of reg- 
ulatory laws and ordinances of this character; and, if scientific 
knowledge and sound social ideals prevail, we may expect them 
increasingly to provide for the protection of the health, moral 
character, standards of living, and family responsibilities of the 
worker as well as, in respects not included in these, to insure that 
she discharge in best practicable ways her responsibilities to society 
as citizen, mother, defender, and producer. In the case of any 
given individual and for a given space of time, much of this regula- 
tion will seem unduly restrictive and even repressive; and, indeed, 
under poor direction, it may easily become that, no less than the 
ancient regulatory ordinances of king, church, and guild. Never- 
theless, social needs here will clearly have the ascendancy, in part 
because of the fact that so many women wageworkers are young 
and insufficiently co-operative, and therefore easily exploited; 
and in part because of their supposedly low resisting powers, as 
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compared with men, against low standards of living, excessive 
hours, moral exposure, and physical hardship. 

5. The effective rearing of children.—The struggle of an indi- 
vidual to live—to obtain a living and to maintain a desired standard 
of comfort—need not necessarily involve service valuable to the 
community nor responsibility for the maintenance of a family or 
the rearing of children. In the struggle of any given composite 
social group to survive and advance itself, however, it is inevitably 
required that first consideration be given to the conditions that 
make for the effective rearing of children. But the possible con- 
tributions respectively of men and women to the rearing of chil- 
dren are necessarily differentiated. In the long run a given society 
dare not permit either men or women in any substantial numbers 
to subordinate their family responsibilities to other ends. The 
pursuit by a people of permissible economic objectives must, for 
the great majority, be in chief measure a means to wholesome 
family life (the central and controlling function of which is suc- 
cessful child-rearing), else such a people will perish. In some far- 
off day society may find means of delegating most of the work of 
child-rearing to special agencies; but current proposals to that 
end are usually utopian. 

With advancing standards and more intelligent social and 
private control, we may assume that, as contrasted with the pres- 
ent, the following will progressively be the essential features of 
family life as relates to the effective rearing of children: (a) the 
burdens (and compensating satisfactions) of rearing children will 
be more evenly distributed than at present—involving somewhat 
larger families for the more intelligent and prosperous, and some- 
what smaller families for others than prevail now in America; 
(6) for a society not wilfully static nor deteriorating in numbers, 
each normal family will be expected to bring to maturity three 
children or more according to prevailing rates of marriage, ster- 
ilty, etc.; (c) marriages will be more intelligently made, and will 
be entered upon with greater preparation for the responsibilities 
involved; (d) children, and especially very young children, will 
be better cared for, and the death-rate among them will steadily 
diminish; (e) until the state subsidizes the rearing of all children 
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(an expedient frequently proposed, but unlikely of adoption in 
the near future) it will give financial assistance only to mothers 
who, having established approved marriages, are through unfore- 
seen contingency deprived of the needed co-operation of husband— 
widows’ pensions, allowances to wives of drafted soldiers, and 
injured workers, etc; (f) where service needed in the rearing of 
children can best be given by the mother, she may expect to be 
forced and, if necessary, assisted, to devote herself to that work; 
and where service can best be given by agencies other than the 
home—school education, health inspection, etc.—it is to be expected 
that these will be maintained at public expense. 

In general, a sound society must insist on proper and adequate 
motherhood, and will protect it as far as is socially practicable. 

6. Vocational education for non-domestic employments.—By 
vocational education is here meant any and all forms of experience- 
getting, instruction, training, and supervision which finally make 
the worker productive, including the poorly organized training of 
simple shop experience under supervision, as well as the systema- 
tized training of apprenticeship and trade school. The very 
conditions under which women have followed productive callings 
away from the home have prevented the development of valuable 
private or public training except in a few fields, such as nursing, 
teaching, and clerical work (chiefly stenography). The woman 
worker has been introduced first as helper to more skilled male 
workers or as a specialist on highly subdivided processes as spinner, 
cartridge filler, buttonhole-maker, folder, garden weeder, can filler, 
labeler, file clerk. 

Furthermore, she has seldom come in to “learn the business” 
—as, not infrequently at least, has her brother. She has had 
necessarily the attitude of a casual laborer taking a temporary 
job. Experience convinced her employers that in 80 or go per 
cent of all cases she would leave early to get married. Often 
she has been less than a casual laborer; she has been a child earn- 
ing ‘pin money,” and contributing for a time toward her own 
support in her parents’ home. As a girl she neither wants to stay 
permanently, nor does she care especially to be advanced to more 
complicated work. The very processes by which work had been 
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subdivided and mechanized to fit her powers and limitations have 
wiped away traditions of apprenticeship and beliefs in importance 
of definite vocational training. The chief function of the employ- 
ment manager becomes to pick girls of most promise of native 
ability; and the forewoman (or, often, foreman) may be trusted 
soon to “‘fire’’ those who could not “‘make good.” 

Except in a few lines of work (e.g., the telephone service, 
select office service, and department stores catering to custom 
somewhat above the average, in which some good special private 
vocational training has already been developed) the employers of 
women workers have always been in sharpest competition with 
each other, and ready at all times to “steal” each other’s best 
workers; hence any given employer was practically precluded from 
giving his workers special training; he would only find his best 
workers stolen and himself the poorer for his efforts. 

From the standpoint of making the work of young, uninterested, 
untrained girl and women workers productive of useful service, the 
modern industrial and commercial manager has wrought wonders 
through his use of machinery and organization—as expressed in 
massing of capital, use of inventions, development of speedy 
power-driven machinery, subdivision of process, perfection of super- 
vision, advertising for help, penalizing specific forms of incompe- 
tency, etc. Cloth manufacture, department-store merchandising, 
cartridge making, bookbinding, watchmaking, fruit and meat 
canning, cigarette making, clothing manufacture, drug packing, 
telephony—these and many other similar lines represent wonderful 
modern organizations of production; but they do not usually in- 
volve the systematic vocational education of workers and, probably, 
may not be expected to do so in the near future. The very success 
of this form of enterprise has indeed led to the conviction that 
training for occupation is nonessential where machine production 
can be organized on a gigantic scale—a clear case, of course, of 
reasoning post hoc ergo propter hoc. Because we see a thousand 
productive processes evolved to utilize the services of the untrained 
girl, we assume that the trained girl of equal age will find only 
these processes available for her. But to accept this conclusion 
would mean the abrogation of all of society’s supposed powers of 
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invention along educational lines. Are only competing employers 
original and inventive? To train girl workers for non-domestic 
vocations will give us many problems; and these will be analyzed 
and solved. But it is futile to expect competing employers to solve 
or even to state them for us. 


That woman in the twentieth century will be largely free to 
enter upon any productive work that she may elect, subject to 
that degree and kind of state regulation that will insure protection 
of the state’s interest in her well-being; and that it is possible and 
profitable for society collectively, through the state, to undertake 
to fit her for such work—these are the preliminary theses upon 
which to base a study of the numberless particular problems for 
the individual woman and for society which have already developed 
and which may be expected to continue to develop in connection 
with her efforts to fulfil the destiny laid upon her originally, we 
are assured, by Eve, who, in the words of Vaughan Moody, lived 
to sing to the Lord: 


Behold, against thy will, against thy word, 
Against the wrath and warning of thy sword 
Eve has been Eve, O Lord! 

A pitcher filled, she comes back from the brook, 
A wain she comes, laden with mellow ears; 

She is a roll inscribed, a prophet’s book 

Writ strong with characters. 


B. UNSETTLED PROBLEMS 


The economic transitions of recent centuries, and especially 
in the countries where “industrialism’’ has progressed farthest, 
have given rise to many difficult social problems, some of which, 
at least, seem more acutely to affect women than men. Among 
the most pressing of these problems are those discussed below. 

1. Combining domestic with non-domestic work.—During the 
transition period wherein has developed extensive employment of 
women in non-domestic industries, there appear many cases in 
which women simultaneously carry on homemaking and work 
outside the home. 
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(a) Tillage of the soil, harvesting, fish cleaning and drying, 
milking, herding, wood gathering, and some other semidomestic 
occupations, having been in large part woman’s work long before 
the “industrial revolution,” have persisted in all primitive com- 
munities. Colored women in the South, peasant women in all 
the continental countries of Europe and Asia, and recent immi- 
grants to America, by reducing home work to a minimum, by 
developing much muscular power and physical endurance, are 
obviously able to bear many children, to bring some of these to 
a rugged maturity, and at the same time to perform what is fre- 
quently described as a “‘man’s work” away from the home. 

(6) In manufacturing and commercial centers, there are found 
many families in poor financial circumstances. In these, fathers 
are usually dead, deserters, invalided, or dissipated, or else are 
employed irregularly or in some unskilled, poorly paid work. As 
a consequence, the mothers, simplifying their home work to the 
utmost, seek wage-earning employments. They work in mills, 
as “day” domestics, as cleaners of office buildings, and in other 
fields in which unskilled laborers, made energetic by desperate 
necessity, are in demand. 

(c) A few women of superior talent—actresses, singers, teach- 
ers, writers, saleswomen—have, after marriage, continued to fol- 
low apart from the home the productive service in which they 
had become adept before marriage. As a historic fact, many 
of these women have, naturally or voluntarily, remained sterile; 
but in other instances they have reared normal families, aided by 
employed domestic service. 

(d) A small number of mothers, having brought a normal 
number of children to that degree of maturity where their imme- 
diate demands for ‘“‘mother-care” have been less pressing, have 
resumed former employments or undertaken new work away 
from the home, sometimes as a means of furthering personal 
development or as a means of adding to family income. 

2. Homemaking as an exclusive vocation.—But in the large 
majority of cases in all countries where a substantial portion of 
the population has reached a comfortable standard of living, work 
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outside the home for the married woman is held in disapproval 
both by expert and by popular opinion. 

(a) Where young men and young women are both engaged in 
wage-earning, it is customary for them to abstain from marriage 
until, in each case, the man’s income is believed to be sufficient to 
“maintain a home’’—which implies the expectation that the wife 
shall be relieved of obligation to work for wages and shall be free 
to give her time exclusively to the upkeep of the home and the 
care of the children expected in it. 

(6) The laboring man whose wife must “go out to work” 
becomes an object of pity or contempt according to the degree to 
which he is culpably responsible for such necessity. 

(c) It is generally conceded that in the case of all families 
having young children and modal incomes—in America this might 
well mean children under fourteen or fifteen—the absence of the 
mother in wage-earning work operates to the serious physical and 
moral detriment of the children unless substitute care be provided. 
Such detriment must, obviously, be interpreted in terms of an 
approved real or expected standard of living, as this makes for 
physical and moral wholesomeness. It is clear that a rising 
standard of living means new requirements on mother care. 

(d) Families in exceptionally good financial circumstances have 
long followed the practice of delegating care of children in large 
part. Employed nurses and tutors take charge during younger 
years; and in England the boarding school claims many boys 
and some girls after nine or ten years of age. Whether the rearing 
thus provided is equal or superior to that which the mother, devot- 
ing her energies primarily to her children, could give, is yet an open 
question; but in view of the very small number of families to whom 
this delegation of parental responsibilities is financially practi- 
cable, the question is of small importance. Once in a million 
cases, perhaps, we can find a Madame Schumann-Heink who can, 
by virtue of unusual physical strength and exceptional talent for 
a non-domestic vocation, render great service away from the 
home and at the same time rear a fine family; but social programs 
can hardly be based on cases so exceptional. 
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3. Demands for “ better families.’’—In the evolution of conscious 
social policies relative to the homemaking vocation, to supplement 
the present social inheritance of customs and traditions based partly 
upon old human instincts and partly upon empirical experience 
accumulated under the spur of necessity, it is clearly urgent that 
the conditions of effective homemaking in accordance with mod- 
ern approvable standards should be analyzed, delimited, and 
described. What constitutes optimum “mother-care” of infants 
and children? To what extent, under what circumstances, and 
at what financial cost can that care, in whole or in part, be dele- 
gated? To what extent, under what circumstances, and to what 
advantage, financial or other, can the pursuit of occupations 
supplemental to, or in substitution of, mother-care be profitably 
followed by the mother ? 

It is needless to state here that from the standpoint of social 
evolution the primary function of the home is the rearing of chil- 
dren during the prolonged years of “infancy” which has become 
a racial condition in the human species. The adequate mainte- 
nance of the home, at least in temperate zones, has entailed the 
monogamous and life-long union of the father and mother, and, 
as a consequence, the home serves the important secondary func- 
tion of being a place of rest and recreation for the father, who is 
of course essentially a non-domestic worker. The mother, as 
homekeeper and children’s guardian, develops various kinds of 
domestic productive service, which are best generalized under the 
term “‘homemaking.” In all normal societies it can be assumed 
that the two parents contribute equally to the complete support 
of the home. Under special circumstances—e.g., where men ex- 
tensively develop social habits of dissipation, where prosperous 
men put a premium on the decorative functions of wives and 
daughters, in settlement of the,frontier, or where, after a long 
period in which men have specialized in defensive functions and 
women in manual toil, conditions of peace are established which 
do not for a time diminish the woman’s work, but permit the man 
to exist in comparative idleness—the men in some of these cases, 
or the women in others, are forced to make a disproportionate 
contribution, whether of labor or of suffering; but such condi- 
tions occur only in exceptional classes and periods. 
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Rising standards of living and changing conditions due to 
civilization impose upon both parents larger responsibilities, often 
only partially offset by increase of knowledge, of productive power 
due to invention, etc. A longer period of parental protection for 
children; diminished mortality and morbidity rates; more ade- 
quate nurture, clothing, shelter, and education; more “social” 
advantages; later entry upon self-supporting employment; a 
“better start in life’’—these become goals, individual and social, 
of family rearing in all civilized societies. The three most visible 
effects of these rising standards are: the mother must give fuller 
personal care to her children, especially in their younger years; 
the father must increase his output of productive service in order 
to procure the exchangeable goods necessary for family support; 
and the state undertakes certain functions—e.g., education, and, 
in less measure, health supervision and relief of destitute—which 
parents cannot well perform. 

A secondary social product of these rising standards appearing 
in recent years, and especially in most progressive societies—as 
judged at least by conventional standards—is the voluntary dimi- 
nution of the number of children to be reared, and, by inference 
and expectation at least, the more adequate rearing of this dimin- 
ished number. A first manifestation of this tendency is found in 
the postponement of marriage among many classes, and especially 
the professional; a second, in the diminished marriage-rate, at 
least in some societies, of the socially “unfit’’—the dissipated, the 
defective, and the ne’er-do-well; a third, in the social disapproval 
of excessively large families—the “rabbit warren” type—espe- 
cially among the poor; and a fourth, in voluntary restriction among 
the sensitive and intelligent of the size of family to that which is 
in 4 measure compatible with the interests of the parents in the 
proper rearing of their children, the conservation of the health of 
the mother, and the building up of a capital reserve for the parents 
in their old age. 

That the possibilities of restricting size of family in the interests 
of quality of human beings reared can be and are subject to gross 
abuses is unquestionable. Without doubt, an undue number of 
men now forego marriage altogether, some from the most selfish of 
motives. Some men, and doubtless some women, remain celibate 
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because of the acquisition of excessively developed qualities 
of so-called refinement, which represent in reality only refined 
selfishness. It is certain that in countries like France, New Zea- 
land, England, and America, where social caste has broken down 
and ascent in the social scale is easy, a disastrously large proportion 
of married couples evade altogether or in large part their obliga- 
tions to society as regards insuring families of proper size. Motives 
for this are varied, ranging from the completely selfish to those 
involving, perhaps, a misguided sense of social gain to result from 
the success of the unhandicapped man in art, science, business 
leadership, war leadership, or social prominence. 


“Down to Gehenna or up to the throne, 
He travels fastest who travels alone.” 


It. is still, of course, a complex unsettled problem as to how far 
the entire range of powers and capacities of the mother of a normal 
family, capable of being devoted to productive service, may not 
be required for child-rearing, especially during the years from 
marriage to the time when the youngest child shall be at least 
twelve years of age. In the case of a woman marrying at twenty- 
three years of age and rearing four children, it is reasonable to 
assume that her personal care will be closely required on behalf 
of her children until she is forty-two years of age. It is further- 
more here offered as a contention that by all modern standards 
the family responsibilities of such a mother during her twenty 
most active years must claim substantially all her effective working 
time and energy. Society may be expected increasingly to look 
upon the supersession of maternal duties, either by voluntarily 
assumed or by enforced labor in non-domestic vocations, as in the 
nature of a misfortune to the rising generation. Variations from 
this principle there will undoubtedly be; but they will arise from 
circumstances so exceptional that they will be of the nature of 
those variations from the normal the justification of which on the 
part of given individuals will entail a substantial burden of proof. 

4. Domestic versus non-domestic vocations.—What are the rela- 
tionships likely to prove most common between woman’s work in 
homemaking and her work in non-domestic employments? The 
history of recent decades points to the following possible answers: 
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(a) The postponement of marriage together with the with- 
drawal of many kinds of productive work from the home has 
rendered it necessary for the daughters of the family, no less than 
the sons, in large numbers to seek openings for productive service 
away from the home. This is especially true of communities 
devoted largely to industrial and commercial pursuits. For 
example, the Census ef 1910 shows the following proportions 
(percentages) of women of each age group engaged in “gainful” 
occupations: 


| 
Females Females | Females 45 


16-20 Years | 21-44 Years | and upward 
| 


Females Females 
to-13 Years | 14-15 Years 


3 60 39 18 
7 9 
1.3 


Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage Percentage 
| 


All of these figures are rendered difficuit of interpretation for 
the purposes in hand here by the fact that the fourth age group 
includes at least two or three and, for certain higher economic 
levels, probably four to six years of the usual “‘ premarriage’’ wage- 
working years of the women involved. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that in all states, and conspicuously in those predominantly indus- 
trial and commercial, from one-fourth to nearly two-thirds of all 
women give their ‘“‘premarriage’’ years (after school years close) 
to non-domestic employments; and there is little reason to expect 
that this condition will change in the direction of increasing the 
proportion of domestic work. 

(6) Where regular home employment is insufficient for mother 
and growing daughters numerous attempts are made to bring 
wage-earning, non-domestic work into the home. In cities the 
addressing of envelopes, feather-work, novelty work, and piece- 
work (for example, sewing on of buttons, etc., on manufactured 
clothing) are sought. In a few country areas the manufacture of 
cheap cigars by farmers’ wives and daughters in the home has 
proven profitable. But no general developments in this direction 
can now be traced, and the trend of “sweatshop” legislation, as 
well as the opposition of social students to the probable incident 
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abuses (hygienic, forced child labor, etc.), would seem to indicate 
that such forms of work have little future. The development of 
electrically driven textile and other machinery has led to some 
extravagant hopes that each home may once again become what 
it formerly was in some cases—a little workshop for the whole 
family. For the present these expectations must be regarded 
as utopian. Problems of organization, supervision, and trans- 
portation seem insurmountable. The natural lines of development 
of non-domestic work for rural women would seem to be in the 
direction of soil tillage and light stock-raising; but these also as 
“‘extra-home’”’ vocations for women seem to be diminishing rather 
than increasing. 

(c) It is here assumed that, as stated before, society cannot 
well expect or even permit non-domestic ‘full-time’ wagework 
for women after marriage and during the time when children are 
still young. 

(d) Could “part-time” wage-earning work for mothers be 
approved? If a mother cannot teach a full day, could she not 
teach a half day? Could not mothers living near factories give 
four or five hours daily to wage-earning? These questions are 
often raised; and public interest in them is such that much experi- 
mentation may be expected in the near future. The theoretic pos- 
sibilities of good arrangements of this sort seem strong; but some 
of the most formidable obstacles to them are generally ignored. 
Modern production involves a constantly enlarging proportion of 
capital (tools, housing, etc.) and organization (supervision, regi- 
mentation, routine) in proportion to labor. To an increasing extent 
labor must work according to schedule, else waste of capital (idle 
tools, etc.) and excessive cost of ‘‘overhead”’ service—supervision, 
planning, etc.—become inevitable. The outlook for part-time 
service, especially if the ‘“‘part-time’’ must also be somewhat 
irregular, is not promising, but nevertheless requires fullest experi- 
mentation. 

(e) Can women, after children are grown, find profitable non- 
domestic employment ? The answer involves the same difficulties 
as those discussed under (d) above, and the added one that these 
possible workers would be past the age at which they could readily 
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learn new processes. Here, also, close analytical studies of exist- 
ing situations and experimentation seem highly desirable. 

5. What are “ suitable” types of work for women ?— 

(a) It can readily be assumed that most women, by instinct 
and as a result of custom inheritance, are peculiarly qualified for 
“homemaking” work as that has evolved through the ages. But 
where homemaking is required of a highly trained and gifted woman, 
it may seem in individual instances socially less productive than 
other work for her. To what extent and under what circumstances 
can she delegate homemaking? Some problems arising in this 
connection have been discussed above. 

(6) It is probable that old preconceptions as to the “intellectual 
unfitness” of women for certain types of work will have to be 
put into cold storage during the twentieth century, at least until 
a time when more scientific evidence relative to general dissimi- 
larities between men and women as to intellectual quality shall 
have been accumulated and interpreted. Only relatively few men, 
of course, are capable of meeting the intellectual standards set 
by the age for scientific research, practice of a profession, military 
leadership, teaching advanced students, literary production, busi- 
ness leadership, etc. Whether, given the same social incentives 
and opportunities, the percentage of women who could attain to 
equal proficiency is smaller or larger is certainly not yet known. 

(c) Among economically prosperous people it seems that women 
develop less physical strength and those kinds of hardihood that 
we customarily identify with work in the open than do men. As 
a consequence, it is customary to assume that women cannot do 
many of the kinds of heavy work in which men frequently engage. 
This impression is heightened by the fact that among many of 
the best-known mammals and birds the female is less strongly 
built than the male. On the other hand, among primitive peoples 
and the economically less prosperous tillers of the soil today 
(Asia, Central Europe) women by custom carry on much heavy 
work, and, apparently, develop bones and muscles hardly less 
strong and capable of enduring long and heavy work than those 
of men. At all stages in recorded history, where the ideal of the 
“decorative” woman has prevailed among the leisure class or 
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workers of high rank, girls of these classes have been reared with 
standards of small feet, slender waists, half-developed muscles, 
and soft skins in view. The product has often been a much, 
if not excessively, feminized woman, who, among her other defects 
of specialization toward the “beautiful,” includes a greatly dimin- 
ished capacity for heavy physical toil and endurance. The same 
results would happen and frequently have happened to men as 
effects of similar ideals and consequent practices. How far, 
therefore, we must accept as inherent woman’s alleged natural 
disqualifications for heavy work—lifting, tilling, building, digging, 
portering, mining, etc.—seems yet an open question. 

If, however, it should prove that, naturally, a smaller body 
and less physical strength are the portion of women in general, 
or that women should, on account of possible injuries to organs 
essential to child-bearing, be spared “heavy work,” then the 
consequences in vocational education will be important, although 
probably less important as mechanisms employing natural powers 
become perfected. The same results would follow, of course, if 
it should appear that those decorative qualities in women which 
seem to require certain kinds of physical underdevelopment should 
prove to be more than adventitious assets to society. Conceiv- 
ably, it may be very important, from the standpoints of aesthetic 
demands, sexual selection, etc., that all women should be schooled 
and shaped to the physical attractiveness and delicacy formerly 
possible only to the wives, daughters, and specialized entertainers 
of the conquering and the wealth-holding classes. If this be so, 
then we shall differentiate indoor salesmanship, simple forms of 
factory work, and hundreds of “light”” employments for young 
women during their premarriage years, because, on the one hand, 
these young women, softly reared, will prove unadapted to heavier 
work, and because, on the other hand, they will thereby avoid those 
forms of toil which most handicap them as regards physical attrac- 
tiveness. Obviously, the unsettled problems here are numerous, 
intricate, and perhaps, until we shall know more about social 
psychology, baffling. But it is highly probable that, owing to 
natural or social fitness, men will prevailingly continue to fill some 
occupations and women others. The reasons for this differen- 
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tiation may be economic rather than physical and social. But, 
as the place and circumstances of a given occupation change, it 
may well pass from one sex to another. Milking, baking, and 
skin-dressing, once tied up with the home, first were women’s 
work; but, away from the home, they became men’s occupations. 
The work of the street-car conductor was formerly heavy and 
disagreeable to an extent that marked it out manifestly for men; 
but when the job becomes one chiefly of collecting fares in the 
protected entrance of a car, there is no reason why it should not 
be given to a woman, or, more properly, a girl. 

6. Can men and women workers expect equal pay for equal work ? 
—There are many obscure elements involved in this problem. It 
has previously been suggested that, under average economic con- 
ditions, women do as much work as men. This is very different 
from saying that men and women can compete on equal terms in 
non-domestic (or, obviously also, domestic) forms of employment. 
The following special problems are involved: 

(a) It is essential that “pay for work” should be thought of 
as far as practicable in terms of exchange of economic utilities 
and not in terms of the counter “‘money.”” Men and women work, 
primarily, in order that they may produce, beyond the products 
of their labor which they can themselves consume, products which 
can be exchanged for the required products of others. It is prac- 
tically impossible to designate absolute ‘‘values” for these prod- 
ucts; all experience shows that, except in the case of collective 
interference with demand in the interest of health or safety, the 
“values’’ attached to various forms of service and product are the 
resultants of demand and supply. Private individual or corporate 
effort can interfere somewhat with the operation of the law of 
supply and demand in regulation of values (as expressed in prices), 
as through corporate monopoly, trade-union regulation, fashion, 
advertising, education; and the state through minimum wage 
laws, sumptuary regulations, state monopoly, can also cause some 
marked divergences from the normal values determined by the 
free operation of the law. Nevertheless, like sea-level as a base of 
earth measurements, or year-round average temperature in a 
given area, the resultant values given by the law of supply and 
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demand can never be ignored or greatly departed from. In general, 
then, it may be assumed that when the demand for the services 
or the products of any class of workers is large and the supply of 
such service or product small, a relatively large quantity of “‘ex- 
changeable”’ goods will be offered; and, when reversed conditions 
prevail, a small amount; and that neither custom, private monop- 
oly, nor law can more than slightly affect this resultant. 

(b) Society does not now subject children, dependent poor 
people, the sick or the aged, those severely handicapped physically, 
or those who, like soldiers, are temporarily drafted for public 
service, to the struggle involved in the competitive industrial order. 
But it does require normal adults to be “self-supporting,” which 
means, in fact, that these are expected to sell their services in 
the best possible market, and that buyers of such services or their 
products will strive to get them at the best possible (buyer’s) 
price. Broadly speaking, then, a given normal child from birth 
to perhaps sixteen consumes more economic service day by day 
than he produces, the adverse balance being largest from perhaps 
nine to sixteen. Thereafter he produces more than he consumes 
until perhaps sixty-five years of age, the maximum favorable bal- 
ance being between the years twenty-five and fifty. From sixty- 
five to death at eighty, this individual consumes more than he 
produces, apart from the service rendered to society by even the 
very old man as “‘capital holder.”’ It is from sixteen to sixty-five, 
in this case, that the law of supply and demand regulating wages 
operates. 

An extreme school of collectivists would abrogate the operation 
of the law of supply and demand by establishing the principle “to 
each according to his needs, from each according to his ability,” 
which is now, on any given economic plane, the custom-based 
practice as regards children. But for the present we must assume 
among independent adult workers the nearly free operation of 
competition in buying and selling services (or their products). 
Under these conditions, subject to slight offsets from custom and 
monopolization, “equal pay for equal work”’ will certainly pre- 
vail; and the pay will always be that for which the cheapest worker 
can be had. This process will necessarily be obscured (perhaps 
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in a measure departed from) in public service (e.g., public-school 
teaching) where standards of service rendered are indefinite and 
the employer—“ the public’’—seems possessed of unlimited means 
of adding to the compensation of workers alleged to be “‘ underpaid.” 
Similarly, in the case of large corporations having great assets 
and not subject to keen competition, sentiment or fear may for 
a time force wage rates to artificial levels, doubtless often the case 
with “high officials” and sometimes with the rank and file of 
workers. 

(c) But in almost every case it is practically certain that men 
and women will not work alongside each other on terms of eco- 
nomic equality. The “pull” of economic demand for persons of 
a given grade of native ability, training, and adaptability will 
not operate equally. For example, to one thousand men chosen 
at random, economic opportunities are now available of such 
kind and quantity as to make, let us say, elementary-school teach- 
ing at present rates of compensation a tenth or twentieth best 
calling; whereas to an equal number of women it is now a first, 
second, or, possibly in some cities, a third best calling. Naturally 
and inevitably, unless society places a special premium on men 
because they can render a kind of service that women cannot 
render, such teaching will become ‘‘woman’s work” and the men 
will strive toward those callings which pay better. 

(d) A very large factor in this economic differentiation, although 
obscurely recognized at present, is the difference in demands being 
made upon men and women workers respectively. For a given 
economic level, it may be assumed that during the years consti- 
tuting the ‘“‘premarriage”’ period for women in large numbers, 
youths and maidens will impose demands for wages only slightly 
above the living expenses of the individual. But between ages 
twenty-five and fifty, in the large (and therefore controlling) 
majority of cases the situations of permanent men and women 
workers (in the case of women, chiefly celibate) change in marked 
degree. The permanently single woman at twenty-six may, and, 
in the case of teachers, nurses, etc., often does, have as many 
“dependents” as men of the same age; but at forty-six society 
expects the man to have four to seven dependents, whereas the 
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single woman, who is the only frequent competitor, now, commonly, 
has only herself. Because this is so in the controlling number of 
cases for a given social plane of intelligence, standard of living, 
and natural competency, all components of the ‘‘demand”’ made 
by the class collectively for exchangeable goods (the measure of 
normal wages), men workers from twenty-five to fifty will strive 
to pre-empt fields into which women cannot fit; and, equally, women 
will be given almost exclusive possession of those forms of work 
which they can do best. Some of the stronger of the women will 
always be looking longingly into the fields given to the men; and their 
potential rather than real competition may be expected always to be 
a source of irritation, apprehension, and recriminating discussion. 

7. Women in the professions and leadership.—To many young 
women of ability and ambition come, very naturally, aspirations 
to prepare themselves for those professional callings, as well as 
forms of leadership, for which many years of expensive training 
and of poorly remunerated apprenticeship are essential. Many 
capable women of middle age who are in their own thoughts per- 
manent celibates, become ambitious to be promoted to positions of 
authority and leadership for which their abilities and experience 
seem to qualify them. In these cases women have always en- 
countered obstacles more or less factitious, the vestigial remains 
of which still are found. 

The problems involved here are by no means solved, however, 
when artificial barriers to training and promotion have been 
removed. Take, for example, the practice of medicine as a pro- 
fession; should we recommend it as a desirable vocation to a 
young woman of requisite ability and interest? Persons prepar- 
ing for this profession usually embark on its study at or about 
twenty to twenty-three years of age. They will probably be 
thirty years of age before they can expect to be self-supporting. 
Cost of training is heavy, both to the individual and to the state 
(or, in lieu of state support, philanthropic endowments provided 
for the encouragement of this professional training). Granting 
that a properly qualified woman who remains single can build 
up and maintain a good medical practice, should the young woman 
be encouraged to undertake the preliminary steps involved? We 
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should first, of course, decide as far as practicable whether, for 
the woman prepared to practice medicine, homemaking and fam- 
ily rearing are compatible with a professional career. Instances 
of the successful union of the two we have, of course; but do they 
prove the desirability of the attempt in general? Or should we 
assume that the woman who wishes to prepare herself for a difficult 
profession should, in effect, pledge herself to celibacy ? 

Similar problems arise in connection with leadership as found 
in such posts as foreman, school principal, department-store buyer, 
hotel manager, etc. Most of the women who work at teaching, 
manufacturing, store salesmansbip, and clerical service are young; 
during their earlier years of service they usually expect to marry, 
an often their interests in matrimonial prospects constitute an 
absorbing preoccupation. At the time when the best men workers 
in these fields are just beginning to feel that their experience con- 
stitutes a solid basis for further study, many of the best women 
workers terminate their wage-earning careers. Those who find 
it desirable or necessary to go on are apt to come late to the con- 
viction that they should begin to qualify themselves for promotion 
to directive work. Should we endeavor to induce the ablest of 
these workers early to begin to plan for promotion? The situation 
in public education is a good example. From 75 to go per cent 
of all teachers in the elementary and high schools are women. 
Beginners of both sexes start on a substantial parity as regards 
compensation and duties. But positions of direction go chiefly 
to men. Prepossessions of employing authorities—that women 
principals cannot manage big boys, that women teachers do not 
work so well under women principals—play a part in this, but 
probably not a great part in recent years. More marked is the 
indisposition of women teachers (except kindergartners) during 
the ages from twenty-four to thirty to take leads, to show pro- 
fessional initiative, to prepare for advanced work. 

Obviously, problems involved in woman’s relationship to voca- 
tions exacting long preparation must be studied in the light of 
agreement upon principles (or well-supported hypotheses at least) 
as to desirable attitude of women toward family life, and necessary 
limitations imposed by family life. 
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8. The ‘‘college woman.’”’—Only within recent years have 
women in large numbers sought a college education. Now they 
seem likely to exceed the number of men in liberal-arts courses. 
The relation of a “‘liberal-arts education,” leading to the degree 
of A.B., Ph.B., LL.B., or non-technical B.S., to prospective voca- 
tions, is yet a matter of uncertainty to the public and, it would 
also seem, to college professors. No one can pretend that a general 
college course is vocational in any definite sense, except possibly 
for some departmental work in high-school teaching—and that is 
the case not so much because any college prepares for that work 
as because high-school teaching itself is not yet, in America, based 
upon professional standards. 

Nevertheless, the colleges generally do not make the actual 
functions of a college education clear to their students or to the 
public. College professors, in debates and articles, defend affir- 
mative answers to the question, ‘‘ Does a college education pay ?” 
without distinguishing sharply between the “paying” which is 
essentially financial and the outcome of successful participation 
in vocations, and those other kinds of “paying” which are the 
effect of enrichment in personal culture, enhanced values in citi- 
zenship, greater control of health, and the like. 

It will prove, of course, very hard to ascertain whether a college 
education ever or generally pays in the first sense. College stu- 
dents, and, still more, college graduates, represent of course the 
picked personalities of the time and regions to which they belong. 
Only persons of superior heredity, superior rearing, and superior 
lower education, in general, go to college. Success (as commonly 
esteemed) in vocational, as well as in other activities, is, in general, 
assured for these superior persons. Whether a general college 
education adds to prospects for success in a vocation is clearly 
not certain, notwithstanding the blind devotion of many college 
professors to the magic of “mental discipline.” That a college 
education “pays” through enrichment of personal culture and 
general social or civic usefulness is probable, otherwise the “liberal- 
arts courses” lose all excuse for being. 

Now the situation confronting women graduating from general 
college courses is difficult. They are naturally superior persons. 
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They are not generally committed to opportunities for homemak- 
ing careers. They want to be self-supporting. They dislike to 
enter upon “unskilled work.” Their mature abilities and, as they ° 
often think, their education qualify them for something better. 
What are the possibilities? Their brothers used to feel the same 
ambition to begin high up the ladder of earning and responsibility; 
but now the men usually know enough either to go to a vocational 
(professional) school after leaving college or else begin at the 
bottom of the ladder on a railroad, in a broker’s office, or even on 
afarm. But there are few vocational schools open to these women; 
their mothers frequently oppose their beginning at “the bottom” 


of any ladder. What can they do? Trifle away time entertain- 


ing and being entertained, awaiting the expected “engagement” 
to enter upon the vocation of homemaking? Confessedly, pres- 
ent conditions present here more unsolved than solved problems. 

9. Effects of mechanization and regimentation.—Current tend- 
encies toward the mechanization of industrial processes and the 
regimentation of workers are strong. It is the writer’s conviction 
that further evolution of these tendencies is inevitable. Already 
it is clear that mechanization of work and subdivision of process 
greatly increase the variety and range of opportunities open to 
unskilled and immature girls—they can readily become “tenders” 
of even complicated machines. It is probable that “machine- 
tending” will spread. Harvesting, tillage, even milking and 
ditch-digging, are now done in part by easily managed machines. 
Could not women drive street cars, electric locomotives, traction- 
drawn plows, automatic fodder-grinders, as well as adding- 
machines, looms, tool-grinders, power-driven sewing-machines ? 
Machinery makes a given quantity of productive work easier, and 
more or less interesting and stimulating. There are as yet many 
unsolved problems here, and they are for the moment at least of 
even more concern to women than to men, because women more 
readily than men fall victims in the numerous pathological situa- 
tions incident to, if not even in some cases inherent in, “modern” 
industrialism. 

10. General education.—In all the more progressive American 
states all girls (as well as boys) are required to attend full-time day 
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schools of general education between the ages of six and fourteen. 
A constantly increasing proportion of young persons from the 
more prosperous families attend, in addition, high schools (whose 
primary purposes are also found in the field of general, as dis- 
tinguished from vocational, education) for one or more years, 
while the ambitious daughters of the very prosperous go also to 
college. 

The objectives actually realized through this general education 
(or, in its higher stages, better named, “liberal” education) have 
not yet been definitely ascertained or described, especially in the 
upper grades and liberal-arts colleges. In the minds of many 
persons these objectives include some having relation to vocational 
fitness. It is obvious, of course, that a person unable to read or 
write is automatically debarred thereby from many non-manual 
vocations. But it is not so clear that a general high-school 
education is essential to the pursuit of higher vocations, public 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. The fact that girls or 
boys graduating from high school are, on the whole, a “selected” 
group (as regards native abilities, good early nurture, effective 
character formation in the home, etc.), and, therefore, likely to 
succeed well in vocational pursuits which they undertake and to 
give satisfaction to their employers, has, owing to the prevalent 
habit of reasoning easily post hoc ergo propter hoc, caused employ- 
ers and even parents to associate success with the high-school 
education itself—as cause and effect. 

But, as an accompaniment of the development of more definite 
plans for direct vocational education, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that general or liberal education has, and can have, little 
positive relationship to vocational competency. The primary 
objectives of effective general education are to be found in per- 
sonal culture, civic and moral strength, and physical well-being, 
as these constitute desirable assets among men and women quite 
irrespective of vocation. The quality of the physical, social (civic 
and moral), and cultural education now given in upper grades, 
high schools, and colleges leaves much to be desired, perhaps in 
largest degree as it affects girls and women. Much of it rests on 
psychological assumptions that are largely wrong. Its specific 
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objectives have been determined in hard-and-fast form frequently 
by authorities (like committees on college admission) who have 
very slight knowledge of the actual qualities, powers, and capacities 
of those for whom they are prescribing, and even less of accurate 
knowledge of the social conditions to which these young women 
should be adjusted for later life and in which they can render 
valuable service. Nevertheless, some important advances have 
been made in recent years and greater ones are in prospect in pro- 
portion as education becomes more scientific as regards its aims 
and methods. 

But it is now rather clear that vocational education and com- 
prehensive general education cannot effectively be carried on side 
by side. The one tends to exclude the other or rather to take a 
primary place in the interests and the attention of the learner. 
Up to fifteen or seventeen or nineteen or twenty-one years of age, 
according to strength of intellectual interests, family economic 
circumstances, and social incentives generally, youths can be led 
easily to give primary attention to “growth,” development, and 
training toward the non-vocational activities of life. As inci- 
dental and secondary to this liberal education they can readily 
be induced to “‘work for wages” after school hours and during 
vacations, to read about “careers,’’ and even to study trigonometry, 
business English, or other subjects of a demonstrably “ prevoca- 
tional’’ character for ascertained vocations. 

When, on the other hand, the time comes—in the case of a few 
at fourteen, for many at sixteen and at eighteen, and for the excep- 
tional at twenty or twenty-two—for the youth to enter upon a 
vocation, or upon specific and demonstrably functioning training 
therefor, as a result of the interplay of his own instinctive develop- 
ment with the pressure of social forces upon him, then he tends, 
in response to a very real natural incentive as well as wise customs 
pressing upon him from society, to give to his vocation the lion’s 
share of his interest and effort. None of us could well wish it 
otherwise. But there is one course which should be followed in 
the case of the young person concentrating on the earlier stages 
(as learner or operative) of his vocation; outside the hours—usually 
the best of the working day—given to that he should be induced, 
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even aided by supplemental training and instruction and by the 
public provision of suitable means, if necessary, to give his leisure 
hours to higher rather than to lower physical, civic, and cultural 
pursuits. If, for example, a girl of sixteen in a clothing factory 
or in a “power operating” school preparatory thereto is giving 
fifty-four hours per week to learning or practicing her vocation, 
then she should be assisted and inspired to devote a reasonable 
number of her leisure hours—from thirty to fifty per week—to 
those extravocational activities that will most enrich her life, 
continue the growth of her personality, and offset the inevitably 
cramping effects of her vocational pursuits—since all vocations, 
even those of homemaking, elementary-school teaching, and nurs- 
ing, have their “cramping” effects no less certainly than dress- 
making, cigarette-making, spinning, waiting on table, and selling 
in a department store. 

Now the time at which “full-time” general education should 
or will cease depends upon many conditions. For many girls 
and boys in our schools intellectual interests seem greatly to have 
flagged before fifteen years of age. Where the home economic 
interests are poor, where the father of four or six children is carry- 
ing the burden of supporting an expensive family on a working- 
man’s wages, sensitive children at fifteen or sixteen years of age 
become eager to help carry the family’s load. Some of these 
children become interested in earning money wherewith to pur- 
chase commodities and amusements attractive to themselves. In 
the case of many city boys of good physical development, the 
instinctive desire to be doing something “heavy” or “useful” 
with their muscles doubtless often exerts a strong pressure toward 
“getting to work.”” Now that it has become customary for a 
large proportion of girls to become wageworkers away from the 
home, the same social pressures are doubtless felt by them as by 
the boys. Other considerations also affect entrance upon wage- 
earning employments. For many trades the age of sixteen is, or 
rather was formerly, looked upon as a desirable time for beginning 
apprenticeship. The repellent character of the work offered dur- 
ing the first two years of the usual high-school course for pupils 
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who have no expectations of finishing the course has the effect 
of rendering all school work intensely distasteful. 

It is to be expected that workers in vocational guidance will 
ere long have given us some standards to guide us in advising 
girls when to substitute a vocation or vocational training as the 
central interest of the working day for the work of the school of 
“general” or “liberal’”’ education. The naive assumptions of 
academic schoolmasters that one “cannot have too much of general 
education” are, of course, essentially ex parte contentions. The 
vague convictions of these same authorities that pupils will con- 
tinue to profit materially from further attendance on schools of 
general learning as long as they attend are probably widely at 
variance with the facts, at least as schools and courses are now 
provided for youths from twelve to eighteen years of age. More 
to be approved, perhaps, at least in urban environments and under 
sharply competitive industrial conditions, is the contention that 
the longer pupils remain in school the better prepared they will 
be, in maturity and physical resisting power at least, to withstand 
the abnormal strains and other adverse conditions incident to 
modern industrial employment. 

11. Some conditions affecting vocational education.—As intro- 
ductory to discussion of problems of vocational education of 
women and girls, it is necessary to recognize: (a) that the success- 
ful pursuit of amy and all vocations requires that the individual 
should somewhere and somehow have been trained for that pur- 
suit; >) that under historic conditions such training has been 
the expected by-product (by-education) of actual participation 
in the earlier and simpler stages of the vocation; and (c) that only 
in recent times and, as yet, under exceptional conditions has it 
been feasible or desirable to separate vocational training for pro- 
ficiency from vocational participation for production. 

Furthermore, it must be recognized that the modern demand 
for specialized vocational education (in schools) arises from these 
convictions more or less widely held: (a) that for many vocations 
—homemaking, dressmaking, teaching—the conditions and effi- 
cacy of apprenticeship have deteriorated greatly in recent years; 
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(6) that for many other vocations, especially of modern develop- 
ment—stenography and clerical work generally, salesmanship, and 
scores of kinds of factory employments—apprenticeship education 
never has been carried to the point of being more than a crude 
method of trial-and-error selection, accompanied by the slow and 
clumsy building of experience; (c) that the absence of systematic 
provision for vocational education works immeasurable harm to 
individuals, young and old, in permanently holding their produc- 
tive efficiency below the requirements for a normal standard of 
living; and (d) that society itself is thereby the loser at all points 
in the elements that make for social wholesomeness and progress. 

It has been previously noted that under American conditions 
the great majority of girls and women do and will in each case 
continue to follow two widely unlike vocations—a wage-earning 
vocation from youth to young womanhood, often from sixteen to 
twenty-four years of age—after which they will follow for life 
the vocation of homemaking. In some important respects this 
situation complicates all problems of vocational education for 
girls and women, although, in the case of commercial and indus- 
trial vocations, these complications are only slightly more serious 
and difficult than others found in the vocational education of 
boys and men. 

The first difficulty usually encountered is that the girl does 
not take her wage-earning vocation seriously. For her it is merely 
a means to the earning of money. She hopes and expects not to 
follow it long. Except as it brings more money she is not greatly 
interested in promotion. Given the opportunity to take voca- 
tional training, she seeks to shorten the period of such training 
as much as possible. She remains indifferent to the co-operative 
help of unions. She develops little of the esprit de corps of work. 
She is easily exploited and the best discipline for dereliction is 
found in a system of fines. 

But the most unsettling difficulty, doubtless, is that her second 
vocation, homemaking, is one toward which conditions prevent 
her from moving in anything like a direct way. She must wait 
the will and pleasure of others. It is often hardly considered 
dignified openly to anticipate the new career and to prepare for 
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it. As a consequence of the fact that the wage-earning girl has 
been for several years hardly more than a boarder in her parents’ 
home or the home of others, and has given little serious thought 
and almost no preparation to the work of homemaking, it happens 
frequently that she enters upon this work with the naive cheer- 
fulness and ignorance of a child and lets her domestic happiness 
drift upon the rocks of incompetency and discord to the great 
harm of herself and loss to society. 

A third difficulty is encountered as respects those professional 
vocations for which a long term of years are required in prepara- 
tion. Capable and ambitious women graduates of high school 
and even college occasionally manifest keen ambitions to become 
physicians, architects, painters, writers, or teachers in college or 
normal school. As a rule these callings require from three to five 
years of expensive professional training, followed by several years 
of quasi-apprenticeship, during part of which the individual must 
be supported (at large expense) by her family, and during no part 
of which can she expect to be entirely self-supporting. Should 
girls at eighteen or twenty, who will probably marry before they 
are thirty years of age, be encouraged to enter upon the long road 
of preparation for these professional careers, taking the time and 
using the equipment frequently of expensive institutions of train- 
ing? Would such training give valuable assets toward home- 
making at all in proportion to the outlay made upon it? Many 
differences of even expert opinion will be found here. 

The rapid development of production by means of machinery 
and the specialization of processes made possible in all highly 
organized industrial and commercial production have opened end- 
less opportunities for wage-earning work to women and especially 
to girls of average capacity and moderate training. Endless 
varieties of productive work are to be found in industrial estab- 
lishments today in which all that is required of the girl is that she 
shall be an alert machine-tender. Cloth and clothing manufac- 
ture, cigarette-making, fruit packing, small hardware production, 
bookbinding, je\ elry making, printing, telephony, paper-box mak- 
ing—these are but suggestive examples. Somewhat more skilled 
are the commercial occupations—clerical and salesmanship—which, 
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by virtue of subdivision and specialization, are being rendered, to 
a substantial extent, increasingly accessible to half-matured and 
slightly trained girl workers. 

12. Vocational levels.—It is often naively assumed that special- 
ized economic production offers, or should offer, opportunities 
for workers generally to rise in their work toward places of greater 
responsibility and reward in the same way that was true of the 
handicraft and other unspecialized callings. This vague assump- 
tion has been responsible for the tendency to designate so many 
juvenile callings as “blind-alley”’ or “dead-end’’ occupations. 

But it is probably much nearer the facts to describe modern 
specialized callings in factory, store, and large office as consisting 
of levels largely, if not wholly, unconnected with each other. The 
work on certain levels is peculiarly suited to the powers of young 
people, and often to persons of quite mediocre native abilities. 
On other levels, maturity and perhaps native ability are required, 
but not necessarily experience on lower levels in the same estab- 
lishment. Naturally there are many exceptions to the principle 
here stated in general terms, but in the making of educational 
programs it is now not the exceptions but the prevalent condi- 
tions which require emphasis, in view of the deep-seated ignorance 
of many educators now influencing the development of vocational 
education. It is clearly to the interest of the worker as well as 
of society that transition from lower to higher levels should be 
rendered as easy and timely as practicable for each worker when 
maturity and ability justify it. That is far from being the case 
at present. Where production is highly organized, all the work 
of one “level” being confined to one great room or even shop, the 
best workers of this level are retained as long as possible, and 
every barrier is interposed to their movement upward—a situation 
in direct contrast to the “‘ladder’’ system of advancement inherent 
in most phases of a complex or handicraft calling, such as dress- 
making, teaching, farm work, and nursing, where increased skill 
and general competence grow as parts of a more or less unified 
structure. 

Few systematic means have yet been devised toward assisting 
the worker to prepare for the better-paid levels. Entry upon these 
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is frequently attended by difficulties of the same general character 
as those encountered in getting employment in the first place. 
Uncertainty, hardship, initial blundering, the domineering atti- 
tudes of foremen and forewomen, all make these transitions extra- 
ordinarily painful and hazardous. Vocational training of the 
right sort is required for young workers in all highly organized 
industries no less in transition from intermediate or lower stages 
to higher stages than at the outset. 

13. Vocational training for specialized vocations.—Most of the 
wage-earning work upon which girls and women enter is of a highly 
subdivided and specialized character, and this promises to be 
increasingly the case. War production has taken almost wholly 
the direction of enhanced “quantity production” of “standardized 
goods’’—cartridges, uniforms, canned meats, aéroplane wings, 
shells, rifle sights, army shirts, and the like. 

For the sake of the happiness of the worker herself as well as 
for the sake of enhanced production and general economic well- 
being, it is highly desirable that, as preliminary to entry upon 
productive work in any specialized process, the girl should receive 
specific and effective vocational training (and, where necessary 
or desirable, related instruction and social insight) in that process. 
For many specialized processes a few weeks, or, at most, months, 
may amply suffice to give this training, providing there be dedicated 
to it the same full working day, spirit of concentration, and pur- 
suit of specific and definitely conceived ends that are characteristic 
of the vocational pursuit itself. Of intensive vocational training 
of this sort, either for first entry upon wage-earning or as a means 
whereby the worker of some experience can be assisted to advance 
to higher or better-paid levels, our public vocational schools provide 
as yet very few examples. Private effort has resulted in some sug- 
gestive experiments and examples upon which publicly supported 
work may be expected hereafter to be based. It requires courage, 
imagination, and practical insight of kinds not common among 
educators to undertake the promotion of intensive, “short-course” 
vocational training for productive specialties, especially when such 
training obviously involves large use of “productive work”’ as an 
educational means, followed by definitely organized “part-time” 
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participation on a wage-earning basis. Some day we shall in this 
connection realize better than we do now the large possibilities of 
the “vestibule school” (a type which should not be refused public 
support solely because the best place for its location is in a building 
chiefly dedicated to industry or commerce). 

14. Homemaking education.—Space does not here permit 
extended discussion of the possibilities of vocational education 
for homemaking. Widespread attempts are now being made to 
introduce this vocational education under the name “home eco- 
nomics” into upper grades and high schools. Where girls have 
had or can be induced to obtain a large amount of practical expe- 
rience in their own homes, and if the school instruction is definitely 
correlated with such home experience, the net outcome will be a 
form of “vocational extension education” which may prove to 
be somewhat valuable for farmers’ daughters and others not leaving 
the home to work for wages. But for the large majority of girls 
in our industrial and commercial cities, home economics education 
given at the ages from twelve to sixteen will probably produce 
little permanent power of “‘execution’’; but it will, when properly 
organized, give rise to appreciations of a fairly definite sort, useful 
as foundations for subsequent training in skill and management. 

But effective homemaking education—for the modal American 
home expecting three to five children, and operated without help 
of servants—can be given only when “motive”’ is ripe. If girls 
of from seventeen to twenty could look forward to acceptable 
wage-earning careers as household domestics, then the year (or 
possibly more) just before entry upon that calling would be the 
best time for definite, practical education for that form of home- 
making service. A few girls at sixteen or eighteen years of age— 
only daughters, or daughters with invalid mothers—can doubtless 
be found who will be effectually interested in preparing to take 
charge of the domestic work in their own homes. These two may 
be expected, in cities or suburban areas, to constitute a sufficient 
number to justify provision of practical training adapted to their 
needs. 

But as regards the great majority of girls who serve some 
years as wage-earners apart from the home, it is doubtful whether 
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active motives for learning homemaking can be counted upon 
until after several years in the wage-earning career have passed, 
and the young woman has reason to anticipate the coming of con- 
ditions which will enable her to establish a home of her own. The 
years immediately preceding and immediately following marriage 
are, in the last analysis, the best for education in homemaking 
as a vocation. Of course existing social valuations—conventions, 
prejudices, fashions—are now opposed to programs having such 
education in view. But social valuations can readily be changed 
when sufficient leaders of ability see the light and are willing to 
spread it. There are many social forces now working in America 
toward the improvement of the home and the elevation of the 
vocation of homemaking. 
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THE ROLE OF SOCIAL HEREDITY IN EDUCATION 


WALTER ROBINSON SMITH 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 


During the last two or three decades we have seen growing up 
two seemingly irreconcilable attitudes toward heredity. The 
theoryof Weismann that acquired characteristics are not inheritable 
has been gaining general credence at the same time that eugenics 
has been formulated into a program. According to the accepted 
biological point of view acquired traits, either of weakness or 
strength, disease or health, boorishness or culture, unless they get 
into the germ plasm, which in general they seem not to do, cannot 
be perpetuated through organic heredity. According to the eugenic 
point of view the hope of speedy progress in civilization lies in guard- 
ing and guiding the hereditary factors entering into racial develop- 
ment. Ifthe Weismannic dictum that the sort of lives we live has 
little effect on the organic inheritance we transmit to posterity, then 
the eugenic program can accomplish little without a more radical 
change in the processes of parental selection than the hardiest 
eugenicists have dared seriously to propose. Either the current 
biological views of heredity must be overthrown, or the eugenic 
crusaders must confine their hopes to the prevention of only a 
smail, almost negligible, fraction of the most unfit from perpetuat- 
ing their kind and the stimulus it provides the normal individual 
to cause him to pay attention to the laws of heredity. 

If the eugenic crusade has done littie else, however, it has stimu- 
lated interest in past achievements and has led to a better recogni- 
tion of the debt we owe to our ancestors. It has paved the way for 
what Professor Conn has called “the other side of eugenics,” that 
is, social heredity. If we cannot transmit to our descendants 
powerful physiques and giant minds, or new instincts, cultivated 
tastes and sentiments, or a thirst for scientific knowledge, we can 
at least transmit a social heritage which it is difficult if not impos- 
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sible for them to escape. If we are not able to transmit mental and 
physical constitutions inherently superior to our own, we can 
transmit an exterior civilization as superior to the one we inherited 
as our cumulative efforts are able to make it. Any progress made 
in the arts, in science, in mechanical or economic processes, material 
contrivances, language, moral codes, government, etc., may be 
handed on ready-made to the rising generation for its permanent 
use. The social organism with all its forms and achievements 
constitutes an inheritance that should guarantee continuous 
progress, even though we are denied the boon of rapid advance 
through organic selection. 

While the term social heredity has long been used and sociolo- 
gists have understood something of its significance, it is only 
recently that attempts have been made to analyze its content and 
set forth its importance. Professor Conn’s illuminating study has 
cleared the way. He has treated our social inheritance as a body 
of acquired traits in contradistinction to the natural traits obtained 
through organic heredity. 


The chief factors which separate the European from the Bushman are not, 
then, in his innate, but in his acquired, characteristics. We do not mean by 
this that there are no innate differences between the Bushman and the Euro- 
pean. The differences in inherited mental power of the two are perhaps great; 
but the chief differences between them, in adult life, are in the mental powers 
which each has acquired rather than in the mental attributes which each has 
inherited. Civilization is thus a heritage, handed down from father to child; 
but it is like property passed on from generation to generation, and not like that 
organic inheritance by which the parent transmits to his child the color of his 
hair, or his eyes, or his stature, or his mental power and moral sense 
Organic heredity has produced the human animal, but social heredity has 
produced the modern social man." 


Professor Conn further contrasts human and animal evolution: 


Human evolution has thus been a double one. The laws which had been 
at work for countless ages producing a world full of its numerous animals and 
plants produced also the first human animals with some points of strength 
and some of weakness. But among other features of this new production 
- there were certain instincts that led to social life and to a spirit of self-sacrifice. 
These new characters in time brought to the front the force of social heredity 


*H. W. Conn, Social Heredity and Social Evolution, pp. 336, 337- 
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and a new era of evolution began, ending in the comparatively rapid evolution 
of civilization. This latter phase of the great sweep of the evolutionary pro- 
cesses of nature belongs to man alone, and has made him the unquestioned 
master of nature, the mastery having been given him by his own unique 
evolution, made possible by the utilization of the new phase of inheritance 
which has been called Social Heredity.* 


While Professor Conn has made a valuable contribution to the 
study of social heredity, he has failed to make any clear distinction 
between the sociological and the psychological factors entering into 
it. He has treated the psychological and sociological aspects of 
man and of civilization indiscriminately. Approaching the subject 
from the biological standpoint he has accepted every superorganic 
element as a complex unity and has thus failed to organize his 
material into definite and usable form. In applying social heredity 
to education, therefore, it is necessary to get a more specific analysis 
of the factors concerned with our social heritage than he has given 
us or than is elsewhere extant. 

As the child passes from the hereditary germ plasm to maturity 
he is shaped and molded mainly by three sets of forces, the organic, 
the psychic, and the social. The phenomena connected with these 
forces fall within the three realms of biology, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy. The impact of these forces and the importance of these 
phenomena vary with the age of the individual. We may say in 
general that during the prenatal period the dominating forces and 
phenomena are chiefly organic, during childhood they are largely 
psychic, and during youth they are pre-eminently social. It 
cannot be said that psychological and social elements are not con- 
cerned with conception, gestation, and birth, for the conditions 
and controls of all these things are determined to a large extent by 
the psychic attitudes and reactions of the parents and by social 
custom, law, economic sustenance, sanitation, and medical science. 
Neither can we say that the organic and social factors are not 
prominent in every element of childhood, nor that the biological 
and psychological factors are not highly important in controlling 
the youth as he approaches maturity. But in spite of the over- 
lapping of these forces and phenomena there is a progressive trend 


*H. W. Conn, Social Heredity and Social Evolution, p. 339. 
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from the dominance of the physical to the dominance of the social 
as the human personality evolves. 

If we characterize the human qualities derived from each of these 
forces we might say that through organic heredity we gain the 
fundamental physical powers, such as the muscular and osseous 
systems, the nervous system, the vital organs, the germ plasm of 
reproduction, and such outward features as the color of hair and 
eyes, skin texture, facial contour, etc. Likewise we inherit a general 
organic plasticity and adaptability, particularly of the brain, which 
has slowly increased through the centuries under the laws of selec- 
tion and survival. Our psychological inheritance consists of a 
variety of instincts and tendencies and the objective knowledge 
we possess of human traits, mental qualities and possibilities, 
moral sentiments and habit controls, the laws of individual growth, 
the organization of methods of dealing with the child, and the 
psychological elements entering into the social mechanism. It is 
psychic activity that connects the individual organism with the 
social organism, or that directs the individual in his acquisition 
of the social inheritance. This leaves for our social inheritance 
the whole static organization of society with its accumulated 
achievements. ‘To make clear the desired educational applications 
it is necessary to go into some detail. 

Probably the most conspicuous phase of our social inheritance is 
economic. Our primitive ancestors must have been without the 
use of fire, tools, weapons, clething, accumulated stores of food, or 
knowledge of mechanical processes. Their superiority to the 
animals with which they were surrounded and with which they 
had to struggle was mainly a greater mobility and adaptability of 
physical and mental qualities. Through the application of energy, 
ingenuity, and forethought they slowly accumulated the store of 
capital goods which increased their supremacy and paved the 
way for more rapid production. Tools, weapons, agricultural 
implements, boats, etc., were invented; houses were built, roads 
were laid out, clothing was made, food was stored up; animals were 
tamed and organized into flocks and herds; barter introduced 
exchange, tools started the handicrafts, and slaves popularized 
labor. Money developed as a medium of exchange, inventions 
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stimulated machinofacture, and credit and business organization 
were utilized to increase productive capacity. These economic 
materials and processes have multiplied in number and complexity 
until each new generation is provided with ready-made mechanical 
devices, material structures such as houses, ships, roads, factories, 
bridges, stores of food, clothing, mercantile goods, inventions 
and labor-saving devices, transportation systems, smooth-running 
business organizations, etc. All of these things not only tend to 
establish high standards of life, but are at hand for actual use in 
elevating the plane of living, and are all but forced upon the rising 
generation through social agencies. 

Scarcely less primitive and basic are the various agencies for 
stimulating sociability and promoting social intercourse. As the 
economic system is the outgrowth primarily of the self-sustaining 
instincts, so the social system is the outgrowth of the aggregative 
and reproductive instincts. Many of the higher animals have 
social instincts, and we can hardly conceive of primitive man with- 
out impulses to sociability and something of the ‘consciousness of 
kind.” Under these impulses and instincts our distant ancestors 
formed a variety of institutions and organizations to encourage 
social contacts. They developed a complex system of communica- 
tion made up of gesture, language, and written symbols. The 
family was instituted and has passed through various stages into 
the monogamous democratic family group of the present. Religious 
impulses led to the founding of socially cohesive church groups. 
The needs of self-protection led to ever-enlarging associations 
of neighborly clans. Methods of social intercourse settled into 
customary and fixed channels. Marriage and funeral customs, 
social conventions, stimulating games, and traditional ceremonies 
were habitualized. Informal charitable, recreational, fraternal, 
and cultural associations grew into recognized institutions. As 
civilization increased in volume and complexity all of these socializ- 
ing agencies expanded into inchoate or formal organizations for 
the purpose of conserving and passing on the accumulated social 
wisdom of the race. 

Closely associated with the economic and purely social activities 
of primitive man were a variety of cultural activities. Folklore 
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and mythology laid the foundations of literature in its multitudinous 
forms. Weird rhythmic chants and the beating of tom-toms paved 
the way for the complexity, breadth of appeal, and refinement of 
execution of modern music. Rude decorative devices grew into 
the painting and sculpture which has left canvasses and statues to 
inspire the aesthetic idealism of later ages. The savage hut was 
the forerunner of an architecture which has decked the landscape 
with ornamental buildings. Oratory, the pageant, and the drama 
also have primitive origins. The use of crude tools grew into the 
so-called useful arts, which have ever taken on more and more of 
the intellectual, emotional, and painstaking qualities of the fine 
arts. The refinement of the aesthetic sense was closely related to 
the refinement of the moral sense, and the ethical codes originated 
in economic and social contacts expanded under cultural stimuli 
into the chivalry and altruism of later days. All of these things 
have been gradually socialized and universalized through organiza- 
tion and form the basis for a cultural progress that is cumulative 
from generation to generation. 

Finally, to complete the social inheritance we have the institu- 
tions constituting, and under the patronage and control of, govern- 
ments. Constitutions, local, district, and national governmental 
organizations, broad police powers and functions, state economic 
enterprises, and charitable, eleémosynary, and educational institu- 
tions have grown up from crude beginnings and are self- 
perpetuating. Individual ideas of justice were organized into 
community customs, customs hardened into fixed laws, and laws 
were collected into statutory codes. Governmental organization 
has grown from the spasmodic headship of the war leader to the 
continuous domination of the centralized modern state, and its 
functions have expanded from the mere protection of the person 
to the telic control of numerous individual and institutional activi- 
ties. With the rise of civilization the political state seems to have 
quite continuously grown in comparative institutional importance, 
and internationalism is on the way. 

Each of these phases of the social organism, the economic, the 
social, the cultural, and the governmental, not only provides 
accumulated materials with which it may impress the rising 
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generation, but has definitely constituted agencies for perpetuating 
itself. All of these means of transmitting the social heritage must be 
recognized as education. So effective are they that we have learned 
to expect the environment to dominate almost completely the mental 
and moral constitution of the individual. The child of a Moham- 
medan becomes a Mohammedan as naturally and quite as inevit- 
ably as he inherits the physical features of his ancestors. No one 
expects a Jew to be disloyal to the Hebrew religion or to be unmoved 
by the proud heritage of his race. The Englishman, the French- 
man, or the German must learn to speak his mother-tongue and 
cannot escape the traditions and customs of his progenitors. Every 
child absorbs something of his physical and social environment as 
certainly as he recapitulates the organic evolution of his kind. 

Any attempt to organize social heredity as education demands 
a definite distinction between formal and informal education. 
Formal education consists of specialized, separate institutions, such 
as schools, and certain phases of other institutions which are 
specifically and consciously used for educative purposes. The 
family constitutes a powerful center of formal, as well as of informal, 
training. Children are taught in the home to do manual work, such 
as cooking, sewing, and housekeeping, the use of weapons and tools, 
farming, gardening, trading, and the foundations of the social 
amenities and ethical codes. Parts of the church, such as the 
Sunday-school, classes in church and biblical history, and cate- 
chetical drills, are differentiated for teaching purposes. Business 
and the trades have apprenticeship training, cultural societies have 
their club papers, fraternal organizations their rituals, and social 
groups their orderly forms. All these institutions demand the 
learning of predetermined essentials and in some form teach them 
line upon line and precept upon precept. In all primitive societies 
these agencies constituted the only formal education, and they 
have lost little of their virility in advanced society. 

With the advance of civilization, however, they alone were 
found to be too irregular, uncertain, and ineffective to satisfy the 
needs of society. The body of social materials grew so complex 
and social consciousness so acute that it became unwise to intrust 
so vital a function as education to minor phases of group organiza- 
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tions. Social solidarity, social conservation, and social progress 
became so dependent upon special training that purely educational 
institutions were differentiated. The dominant institution of the 
day extended its educative function by founding formal schools 
which not only embodied its own training materials, but undertook 
more or less of general education. ‘The Spartan state, the mediaeval 
church, the local municipality, and the modern centralized govern- 
ment have each established school systems as each in turn con- 
ceived its mission to include the guardianship of the social heritage. 
With the growth of civilization the school as an institution has 
increased steadily in importance. It has become independent in 
management, self-conscious in its mission, and instead of being a 
minor phase of other institutions it is assuming a constructive 
attitude in determining the functions of other social organizations. 
In fact, among the advanced nations the school is recognized as 
the most direct, if not the most powerful, factor in molding 
individual personality and national ideals. 

But the formal education of the schools is largely based upon 
social heredity. Even so noted an educator as Nicholas Murray 
Butler has defined education as the acquisition of the cultural 
inheritance of the race. Most of the language and literature taught 
comes down from a past age. ‘The scientific textbooks are filled 
with the facts and principles developed through earlier observation, 
reasoned premise, and experimentation. History is mainly a 
record of past civilization, civics an analysis of previous govern- 
mental practice, economics a study of business activities up to the 
present, and sociology an organization of the phenomena and 
principles gleaned from social evolution and social conditions. 
Much of the inspiration and materials for teaching the fine arts 
comes from inherited artistic models. Likewise the institutions 
for carrying on this teaching have been molded in past ages. School 
organization, school methods, and school equipment are the result 
of generations of theorizing, selection by means of trial and error, 
and cumulative invention. In fact, during most of our educational 
history the school has been merely a conserving institution, dis- 
couraging innovation, and more static than dynamic in its aims and 
results. Only in advanced societies, more especially in recent years, 
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has formal education assumed progressive attitudes or adopted 
telic programs. 

Since formal education has developed an extensive literature of 
its own, and its function in passing on the social heritage is well 
understood, we may well confine our efforts to emphasizing the 
informal aspects of the subject. Informal education consists of the 
various influences and phenomena which are unconsciously assimi- 
lated through mere contact. The child imitates the speech, actions, 
customs, and habits of his parents. He is taught many lessons as 
a part of his general control and direction without any thought 
of their function as education. As a means of mutual under- 
standing and without any consciousness of its value as linguistic 
training the child is laboriously taught to interpret and use language. 
He is aided in gaining bodily co-ordinations, he is stimulated to 
play, his sense activities are directed, advice is given, moral precepts 
are iterated, and suggestions are dropped as the rain, with absolute 
unconsciousness that these things embody the most fundamental 
educative lessons of life. Self-control, the ability to endure pain, 
and the importance of struggle and effort are instilled as a corollary 
of the daily nursery. Certain elements of vocational knowledge, 
religious practice, political traditions, and racial prejudice are 
absorbed through family conversation. So great are these early 
educative influences, mainly within the home, that it has been said 
that the child passes through the first third of his development 
before birth and the next third before the close of the fifth year. 
Likewise it is a Jesuit tradition that the child’s religious status may 
be definitely fixed before he passes his seventh year. 

When the child’s circle of activity extends beyond the family 
rooftree another era of unconscious educational progress awaits 
him. He imitates the language, plays, and customs of his com- 
panions, emulates the spirit and attainments of his playmates, and 
absorbs the knowledge held in solution in hisenvironment. He gets 
elementary lessons in biology through the observation of plants and 
animals, and learns something of geography, hygiene, folklore, the 
fine arts, and mechanical principles through efforts to satisfy his 
native instinct of curiosity. Building operations, methods of 
transportation, public utilities such as fire protection and police 
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control, mercantile transactions, churches, schools, lodges, and a 
thousand other physical and social activities fall under his scrutiny. 
Through tireless activity he increases his physical skill, mental 
ingenuity, and social adaptability. In short, before the days of 
formal schooling the child is well started in all the physical, mental, 
and moral co-ordinations which the educative process demands. 
Thus it will be seen that while the primary groups, the home, 
the playground, and the local community, are not organized for 
conscious education, they have very large educational functions, 
both formal and informal. They are the sources of beginnings and 
have the most plastic period of life in which to make their influences 
effective. Nor must it be supposed that their educative importance 
ends with childhood. It extends throughout life, and while the 
wider social contacts of the intermediate and secondary groups 
increase in number and significance with advancing age, they must 
remain extensive in nature as contrasted with the intensive forces 
of the primary groups. The primary groups continue throughout 
maturity to form the nuclei around which other associations revolve 
and face-to-face contacts to determine life’s most fundamental 
choices. Even the selection of a vocation or of a companion in 


marriage is most likely to be determined by informal primary- 


group influences. 

In later childhood and youth, however, the larger social groups 
gain increasing educational importance. The church, the gang, 
the cultural association, the business, charitable, and political 
organization, take on new significance. Instead of being an outside 
observer the boy or girl joins a number of these groups. Each 
demands loyalty and service and has inchoate or organized methods 
of enforcing its spirit and will upon the initiate. Within the group 
social pressure is the dominant factor. It comes down from above 
through officers and leaders and is exerted laterally by the rank and 
file of membership. The new member is thus molded into shape 
and required to assume his share of responsibility for the esprit de 
corps and work of the group. It is this informal use of group pres- 
sure which constitutes the chief educative value of mere organiza- 
tion and group solidarity. It has superior molding power because 
it unites precept and example, word and deed, learning and doing. 
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In many ways the pedagogy of the informal group is superior to the 
pedagogy of the school. 

But if the informal education of such groups as the church, the 
athletic or social club, the musical, art, dramatic, or literary society, 
and business and political associations are educative, what shall we 
say of the informal associations of the school? Between the ages 
of six and fourteen approximately half of the time of the youth is 
spent in school, and the school influences extend into other phases 
of the pupil’s life. Ifthe formal education of the youth is continued 
beyond this period the school becomes even more of a dominating 
influence in his activities. In our ordinary thinking about the 
school, however, we overvalue the direct instruction of the teacher, 
the textbook, the reference library, and the laboratory. School 
spirit and loyalty, school athletics and playground activities, school 
organizations for social, cultural, and religious purposes, the extra- 
classroom contacts of teacher and pupil, and the continual associa- 
tion of the pupil with other pupils possessing different opinions, 
prejudices, habits, and ideals absorbed from different home environ- 
ments do much te broaden, deepen, and stimulate the growth of 
the personality of the impressible adolescent. If these subsidiary 
influences are not favorable the school can be only partially efficient, 
regardless of the quality of the classroom teaching or the excellence 
of the equipment. 

The educational value of extra-curricular influences in school 
life will be made apparent by a detailed study of any particular 
school system, or by an analysis of the opinions of the alumni of 
any famous school concerning the factors which had the greatest 
influence in molding their characters. Everyone is familiar with 
the traditional influence of the great English public schools upon 
their graduates. Wellington’s oft-quoted statement that Waterloo 
was won on the cricket fields of England is paralleled by hundreds 
of references to the dominating nature of “school life” in shaping 
the lives of great men. Graduates of our best academies and 
colleges seldom refer to what they learned, but to what they grew 
into in the atmosphere of their Alma Maters. Talent for organiza- 
tion, the will to succeed, breadth of sympathy, understanding of 
human nature, social adaptability, the joy of human struggle, the 
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instinct and practice of leadership, and a wide variety of personal 
qualities and ideals come not from the classroom, but from the 
athletic field, the dormitory, the club, the fraternity, the literary 
society, the school paper, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the debating league, school politics, and social gatherings. In 
fact, if we take their word at face value, most men of character and 
influence owe their success to “‘college life’’ rather than to their 
college studies. 

Moreover, just here lies the greatest weakness of the American 
public schools as compared with the best private schools. They 
are generally lacking in traditions, school organization, and esprit de 
corps. Public-school teachers are as fully trained, are more 
specifically trained, and are not inferior in personality to teachers 
in private schools of the same grade. Nor are public-school build- 
ings and equipment inferior. But they do lack something in the 
traditional molds for habit formation and the selective organization 
for stimulating chosen ideals found in such old preparatory schools 
as Exeter, Andover, Groton, and St. Paul’s. With increasing age and 
an enlarged alumni, with the rise of athletics, with playground and 
music supervisors, and with wisely sponsored literary, art, religious, 
and social organizations something of the same cultural traditions 
and ideals may be fostered. Alongside this increased social pres- 
sure the democratic stimulus of undifferentiated social classes, the 
tolerance bred of clashing ideals, and the socializing effect of widely 
differing vocational and philanthropic ambitions should still persist. 
Likewise the telic breadth of state vision should demand and provide 
a wider range of opportunities for educational selection than could 
be expected in a private school. It is the mixing of cultures in the 
crucible of democratic school groups that inspires confidence in the 
future of the public school. 

A not less illuminating method of getting at the value of the 
informal education of social heredity might be made by tracing the 
origin of our specific ideals. Whence come our patriotism, our 
party allegiance, our religious predilections, our business standards, 
our sex chivalry, our social etiquette and savoir faire, our self- 
control, our co-operative spirit, and our altruism? Where do we 
get our taste in food, clothing, furniture, and houses, our sex 
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knowledge, our occupational and marital choices, our chums and 
our amusements? Certainly most of these things are not deter- 
mined by any formal instruction, but are breathed in through the 
social atmosphere of our native environments. To what extent 
has the teaching of civics aided in driving out the political bosses 
or in eliminating grafters? How many men have changed their 
party alignments as a result of the teaching of government in our 
schools? How much more patriotic, or chivalrous, or altruistic 
are our college graduates than our ordinary citizens? As a matter 
of fact party affiliations are usually formulated in the home, con- 
firmed in playground squabbles, and sealed in the party caucus. 
Church membership is ordinarily decided before the age of discretion 
without any element of judgment based upon knowledge entering 
into the situation. Social etiquette and our general tastes are 
copied from the home or the larger community environment. Our 
sex knowledge is picked up on the streets or in stealthy conferences 
with the more or less depraved. Our chums and amusements are 
selected from local associations, and our standards of business 
honor and of workmanship are fixed quite largely by our occupa- 
tional associations. 

Taken as a whole, it would be safe to say that in all relations in 
life where feeling reactions are more important than intellectual 
decisions the unconscious education of the folkways, traditions, 
conventions, customs, and organized institutions of society gained 
through informal contacts with our fellows and our environment has 
more influence in molding our characters and determining our 
destiny than has formal education. This holds true for all classes 
but more particularly for the masses whose school days are limited. 
It would not do to overlook the fact that organized education tends 
to enable us to control our feelings, that it adds refinement to our 
sentiments and strengthens our characters; but likewise it would 
not serve the truth to overlook the fact that much of our most 
useful knowledge, much that enters into our best judgments, is 
acquired through informal and haphazard contacts. The truth 
seems to be that as civilization advances formal education increases 
its reach and power over the social heritage, but as yet we have not 
attained, for the masses of the people at least, a stage where we can 
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expect the selected materials of the schools to be as dominating 
over our society as are the heterogeneous materials of unconsciously 
propagated social heredity. Much can be done to improve present- 
day materials and methods, but the day is far distant when we can 
persuade the boy to give up his street vernacular for the language 
of the textbook, to read only the type of literature found in the 
school library, to produce and listen only to the music selected for 
school use, to eat the food, wear the clothes, adopt the habits, and 
live the ideals suggested by his teachers. In the meantime he will 
inherit from his social environment a large share of his personal 
characteristics as unconsciously as he inherits the physical traits 
of his ancestors. 

Generalizing the analysis of the preceding pages, it is to nurture 
rather than nature, to environment rather than organic heredity, 
that we must look mainly for social progress. Even such studies 
of degeneracy as thai of the Jukes family, or of genius as shown in 
the Edwards family, or the vast array of materials collected by the 
eugenicists fail to be convincing when it is remembered that the 
children of these families grew up under the educative conditions 
surrounding their homes. It may be impossible to develop a genius 
out of an ordinary individual or a good citizen out of a born criminal 
by providing a favorable educational environment; but it is equally 
impossible to develop a genius without affording him opportunities, 
or a good citizen where there is no reward for virtue. Professor 
Ward may have overstated the case when he asserted that genius 
inheres in all classes of society almost equally, but he certainly did 
not overemphasize his thesis when he elaborated the réle of opportu- 
nity in human progress. When such a preponderating number of 
great actions grow out of great occasions, when a man born in Paris 
has thirty times the chance of greatness of one born in rural France, 
when from two to four times their relative proportions of our own 
leaders are born in our larger cities, and when such an enormous 
percentage of our criminals come from vicious environments, it is 
scarcely necessary to assume that one’s doom is sealed by his 
unwitting choice of ancestors. 

Moreover, granting the influence of organic heredity claimed by 
the eugenicists, they have comparatively little to offer in the way of 
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stimulating progress They do not show how, by taking thought, 
we can greatly improve the organic heritage of our descendants. 
On the other hand, we can consciously and deliberately improve the 
social heritage we expect to transmit. Since mere physical features, 
such as climate and topography, exercise increasingly less influence 
over us, we can very largely control our environment artificially. 
With each new age we pile up additional economic, cultural, and 
institutional treasures for the use of posterity. We have the 
privilege, even the duty, of making over our social, religious, 
political, and educational systems to provide greater safeguards 
and more effective media for the training of the young. While the 
telic programs outlined to improve organic heredity touch vitally 
only the few, mainly the abnormal, the telic programs for improving 
social heredity are equally vital for all. In other words, the laws 
of organic heredity are biological and hence beyond psychic con- 
trol, while the laws of social heredity fall within the province of 
psychic direction and form the basis of the great educative scheme 
to guarantee social] progress through improving social conditions. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


George W. Kirchwey, formerly dean of the Law School, has been 
appointed director of the United States Employment Service of the 
state of New York. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Trustees have appointed Mr. Dwight Sanderson as professor 
of rural organization in the New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. His work will comprise the field of rural sociology 
and rural social organization. Professor Sanderson entered on his new 
duties last fall. Professor Sanderson is also the executive secretary of 
the recently organized National Country Life Association. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Professor S. C. Coolidge, who has been in Paris with the American 
Peace Commissioners, has been made chairman of a smaller committee 
which is to study the political, social, and economic conditions in Austria 
and the adjoining countries. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Professor Edward C. Hayes will offer two courses of lectures in 
sociology at the University of Chicago during the first term of the Sum- 
mer Quarter. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


This University announces the establishment of a course in “ Amer- 
icanization”’ which will be a recognized part of the curriculum from the 
beginning of the spring quarter. Among the leaders of the movement 
which resulted in the organization of this course is Dr. A. E. Jenks, 
professor of anthropology, whose work has given him a broad knowledge 
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of present-day racial conditions. He saw, as few did, that the United 
States is being peopled with little Italies, little Germanies, and other 
foreign settlements, whose inhabitants are not accepting our ideals, nor 
are they being assimilated by our institutions. The war has convinced 
many of this truth, and as a result active and intelligent effort will be 
made to remedy the evil. 

The course of study proposed provides for a solid foundation in the 
natural and social sciences upon which all Americanization must be 
based, and in the upper years a thorough grounding in the fundamentals 
of anthropology, broadly interpreted, together with an opportunity 
for specializing along lines to which the student decides to devote his 
attention. The time required for its completion is four college years 
and provision is being made for one year of graduate work. Its object 
is to prepare men and women for the important work of Americanization. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw Mexico 


Lieut. Russell Howard, formerly an instructor in Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, has been appointed acting professor of economics and 
business administration in the University of New Mexico. Lieut. 
Howard was personnel officer in the local S.A.T.C. This addition 
allows Professor Dow more time for the developing of the department 
of sociology. 

Professor G. S. Dow was recently elected a director of the Albu- 
querque Bureau of Charities. 


New York ScHOoOoL oF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


In New York City there has been organized a school for social re- 
search. This school hopes to meet the needs of intelligent men and 
women who desire a more thorough knowledge of the social, political, 
economic, and educational problems of the day. Lectures are already 
being given, but the school hopes to greatly increase its staff next fall. 
Among the lecturers are Thorsten Veblen, James Harvey Robinson, 
and Frederick W. Ellis. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Professor W. M. Burke, acting professor of sociology, has resigned 
to enter educational work with the United States Army overseas, under 
the auspices of the International Y.M.C.A. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Professor Max S. Handman was given a leave of absence for the 
month of December for the purpose of translating President Wilson’s 
addresses to Congress into the Roumanian language. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY 


F. G. Franklin, Ph.D. (Chicago), after nine years as Professor of 
History and Political Science in Albany College, has been made head 
of the department of Social Science in Willamette University. He has 
been at work in the latter institution since October 1. He is the author 
of ‘‘The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States.” 
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Evolution of Law: . Select Readings on the Origin and Development 
of Legal Institutions. Compiled by ALBERT KocoureEK and 
Joun H. Wicmore, Professors of Law in Northwestern 
University: Vol. I. “Sources of Ancient and Primitive 
Law’’; Vol. II. “Primitive and Ancient Legal Institutions’’; 
Vol. II. “Formative Influences of Legal Development.”’ 
Royal 8vo. 1918. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. $12.00. 

It is not within our competence to speak of these volumes in their 
relation to legal studies. For studénts of sociology they are important 
in so many different ways that they call for exceptional treatment. We 
cannot serve our constituency better than by reprinting the entire pre- 
face of the third volume. It is as follows: 

“For the statement of the purpose of this series of volumes, we refer 
again to the preface of Volume I. 

“I. The first volume aimed to set out concrete examples and evi- 
dences of law and legal institutions as found in ancient general literature, 
modern observations of retarded societies, the monuments of ancient 
laws and codes, and in ancient legal documents. So far as was feasible 
the materials there selected fall either under the category of “ancient” 
or “primitive.”’ These terms, of course, are not convertible either in the 
law or elsewhere. What is ancient may, or may not, be primitive; 
and what is primitive may, or may not, be ancient. The preponderance 
of interest for the student of historical jurisprudence lies in what is 
primitive, rather than in what is only ancient; but the probability that 
ancient laws and codes contain a residue of greater or less bulk of rudi- 
mentary legal ideas, we believe supports the combination of the ancient 
and the primitive in a general survey of legal evolution; and such com- 
bination has the distinct advantage of giving a dual basis of comparison 
in the study of developing legal ideas. 

“On the same point, it may also be said that for the purposes which 
we have in view, a logical separation of strictly primitive materials from 
such as show development, and even a high order of development, of 
legal ideas, would hardly have been practicable. The peoples and laws 
represented therefore range through various stages of legal and social 
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condition, from the Australian tribes or Seri Indians at one pole to the 
Babylonians or Egyptians on the other. 

“The sources of ancient and primitive law are to be found not only 
in the three primary classes represented in the first volume; namely, 
(i) ancient literature, (ii) modern observations of retarded peoples, and 
(iii) the records of ancient laws and legal transactions; but valuable 
information is afforded also by such secondary departments of study as 
(i) linguistics and folklore, (ii) child psychology and animal behavior, 
and (iii) prehistoric anthropology and archaeology. The first and second 
groups, as may be seen, have a close relation point by point. The second- 
ary group of inquiries, so far as represented, is drawn into the present 
volume, while more logically (though less conveniently) connected with 
the plan of the first volume. We regard the secondary group as one of 
great importance, and it is subordinate in treatment only because of 
the great difficulty of assembling the right materials for a course of sys- 
tematic readings on law and legal institutions. 

“TI. The second volume is devoted to an expository treatment of 
legal ideas and legal institutions in their genetic and evolutionary bearing. 
The first two volumes are intended to be used concurrently. In the great 
luxuriance of writing on matters of legal history and legal evolution, 
it was not easy to discover, outside of such well-known authorities as 
Maine, Post, Leist, Kohler, Letrouneau, Laveleye, treatment of legal 
ideas based on a general view of the world’s legal phenomena. One 
authority regrettably absent in our list will illustrate the proposition. 
The studies of Dareste (and others might be named) are confined so 
closely to a particular period or a particular people that the universal 
element in the law which we have sought to emphasize is left in the back- 
ground. 

“We have preferred generalization, although the caution must con- 
stantly be kept before the reader to whom this subject is a new one, that 
nothing in this field of investigation is more dangerous. It may well 
be doubted whether a sufficient amount of scientific and critical labor 
has been expended even yet in the collation of facts from which to draw a 
considerable number of inferences having anything like general or uni- 
versal validity. Until a body of valid generalizations can be constructed, 
historical jurisprudence will remain an inchoate science. The second 
volume shows that a good beginning already has been made, and it may 

* As illustrative of what may be accomplished in this field which has only very 


rarely touched on legal institutions, see “‘Nursery and Savagery”’ by Elsie Clews 
Parsons, in The Pedagogical Seminary (Clark University), Vol. XXII, No. 2, p. 296. 
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reasonably be hoped, when this science has been as long cultivated as 
the science of philology, that comparable results will have been attained. 

“It is precisely here, we think, that ‘natural law’ (that dromedary 
which has carried the burden of many a caravan of juridical delusion 
from the days of the ancient Greeks up to the present day) has its peculiar 
place. There appears to be a natural law of development of legal ideas, 
as uniform and general in its operation as Grimm’s law in phonetics. 
The discovery of the content of this natural law is the task which the 
investigators in this field will have to perform, testing, verifying, and 
replacing the hypotheses already attempted, based on the rich accumu- 
lation of materials now available and still being industriously collected 
by the workers in ethnology, ethnography, anthropology, archaeology, 
and a variety of other fields. 

“The experimental method unfortunately cannot be used in this 
science under the same favorable conditions as in the physical sciences. 
History and the physical monuments of man’s activities have been the 
chief reliance in earlier decades in tracing the growth of the law. Later, 
when the essential truth of the unity of the human mind found a place, 
direct observation became the leading method of evolutional investi- 
gation; but the experimental method has only been at most suggested. 
In this connection reference may be made to the chapter by Mr. John- 
son on rudimentary society among boys, reprinted in this volume, and 
to the study of Mr. Shinn, on mining camp customs.’ Both of these 
studies are interesting and suggestive, far beyond the actual results 
brought out, as indicating the possibility of a new instrument to supple- 
ment our knowledge of the course of the development of legal institutions. 

“The records of written history are scanty and embrace but a small 
portion of man’s struggles and achievements. That so much has been 
extracted from these fragments is a monument to the efforts made to 
probe out the secrets of the past. Doubtless much may yet be brought 
to light, but in the meantime the investigations in this field must push 
on in other directions. The possibility of direct observation of savage 
and barbarous tribes is daily being narrowed. The time approaches 
when savagery in the world will be an extinct phenomenon, and when 
barbarism will be so far contaminated with the vices and virtues 
of what we please to call civilization, that this avenue of insight into 
evolution will become more and more corrupted, and, eventually, will 
be abandoned. When that day comes, resort must be had to a kind of 
experimental method. Such a method will have difficulty in justifying 


* Johns Hopkins University Studies (1884). 
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itself as scientific. The same doubt arose when the method of direct 
observation of retarded peoples began to be used. Both methods are 
based on a fundamental psychological premise, and it would seem, if 
this premise is valid in one case, that it should be equally valid in the 
other. 

“There is a special kind of fascination in attempting here what seems 
to have been done with great success in the reconstruction of fossil remains 
of extinct animals. A single bone may lead to the reconstruction of the 
entire skeleton based on the size, shape, and function of the fragment 
used as a starting-point. Biological function however is immeasurably 
more simple than legal function; the one is related to the world of physi- 
cal phenomena, the other to the world of mental and physical facts. It 
is not difficult to see that the organization of physical functions by way 
of reconstruction, while undoubtedly presenting magnificent difficulties, 
requires a smaller volume of contingent factors which enter into the prob- 
lem of solution, than the organization of legal phenomena from isolated 
discoveries. And yet, all we mean to say is that the difficulties are 
only greater, and not that the thing itself is impossible. On the contrary, 
it is our belief that with greater penetration into the mental life of man‘ 
in the various stages of his evolution, there will be afforded the necessary 
basis for great reconstructions in the evolution of law. These will 
surpass in value and interest the important work already accomplished by 
the relatively small number of investigators who have enriched our knowl- 
edge of legal institutes within the last fifty or sixty years. 

“This point of attack must be the basis of all future explanation and 
study. When efforts in this direction are aided and guided by scientific 
instruments of precision, we may expect that a fairly complete account 
may be given of the origin and development of all legal ideas, and that 
the fragments of legal life as discovered to us in the remains of distant 
eras will be explained, and explained perhaps in many respects differently 
than we now understand them, and with meanings of considerable impor- 
tance to us as we think of the law as the center of all social activities with 
a cultural mission. 

“Emphasis of the mental life will greatly enrich this science in the 
direction of differentiations not now recognized or slurred in favor of 
a simpler, but less accurate, view of legal development. Mr. Innes has 
furnished an interesting illustration of this in his comparison of eastern 
and western methods of administering justice.’ 


* Cf. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious. 
* Hibbert Journal, January, 1913. 
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“The apparently (and only apparently) inefficient methods of the 
Mohammedan in dispensing justice cannot be explained on the basis 
of the customary thought of our time and place. A sympathetic under- 
standing of the oriental point of view is necessary to overcome the narrow 
prejudice and the hasty judgment which would give an entirely erroneous 
idea of the relative position and value of a system of law applied under 
conditions different from those which surround the observer. 

“The law therefore is relative to all its points of contact. It is one 
of the tasks of this kind of investigation while taking account of the 
common elements in human nature which predominate to produce a 
common and regular course of development in legal institutions, also 
to note the variations which depart from the main trunk of growth and 
throw out unfoldments which require special investigation and treatment. 

“The search for unity, which is responsive to something fundamental 
in the human mind, has led to the greatest diversity not only in the 
physical sciences but perhaps especially in the social sciences. Like 
generalizations too rapidly invented, the insistence upon unifying 
principles has doubtless been something of a hindrance in the advance- 
ment of a general science of legal evolution. The presence in all systems 
of law of encysted ideas which mark the accidents of history, and of 
disused functions which are carried along in the passage of time, is fre- 
quently misunderstood, especially when such elements are emphasized as 
being typical of the general level of progress attained in the particular 
system of law under consideration. The extent to which outgrown 
ideas persist in legal evolution when first recognized is striking. In 
proof of this we have only to look about our system of law. We shall 
not look far before we find ideas which have lived through millenniums 
of the world’s history and remain now as rudiments whose existence is 
either ignored or whose original function is misapprehended. In exam- 
ining an ancient code there is always some danger of interpreting as 
distinctive what is merely bizarre when perhaps the phenomenon 
observed is only a relic of a forgotten past. 

“We have already said that in our view of the subject its greatest 
utility—and we do not mean to assert that a thing must be useful to 
be valuable—lies in the possibility of applying the laws of legal evolution 
to the problems of the present day, and in forecasting the immediate 
future movement of social forces. There is, of course, a contrast between 
history and value, but the realization of a value is inexorably bound up 
with history and conditions. A modern code of partnership law or 
divorce law may be an excellent basis for the regulation of the commerical 
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and social situation here and now; but the same code would as certainly 
fail of understanding, use, or even authority if imposed on the Khonds 
or Bogos. We do not wish to underestimate the notion of value but 
it must be insisted that a future value is not the same as a present value; 
and that for human, practical purposes what is realizable and existent 
is of far larger importance than that which is only speculatively realizable 
and as yet unrealized. The true basis of the science of legislation is 
found in the history of the race. The aberrations and misdirection of 
legislative effort in the various organs of government are due to the 
variant interpretation of value by the lawmaker in disregard of the facts 
of legal history. 

“There are some things which legislation is incapable of doing, and 
others which it ought not to attempt. The first kind of legislation results 
in the dead-letter law; and the second produces the jiction and spurious 
interpretation—the efforts of society to make an unit law harmonize 
with the capacity of society to receive it. The statute books are full of 
the dead-letter laws, and the volumes of reports are crowded with the 
evidence of fictions and spurious interpretation. Perhaps, notwith- 
standing all efforts, it will always be thus; for the human mind cannot 
be measuned as with a tape-line, and the best that science can hope to 
do is to approximate the course of social development, and avoid the 
extreme discordances which hamper the flow of progress. 

“While advocating the importance of historical studies as having 
any sort of practical bearing, it must be admitted that the interpretation 
of the facts of history in an evolutionary sense is hardly less difficult 
than the ascertainment of values. We have volumes upon volumes of 
ethnological and anthropological reports gathered from the ends of 
the earth. But what do these reports mean? What underlying prin- 
ciples do they involve? This is the mission of interpretation and gen- 
eralization. When the complexity of the problem is fully appraised, 
it can no longer be doubted that the great future of this study will be 
that of drawing out of this great mass of accumulated and accumulating 
facts the underlying threads invisible to the unpracticed eye, threads 
which bind together the institutions of men living in society, into defi- 
nite figures, which again in turn require interpretation to discover their 
function in the fabric of life. The problem here is simply another aspect 
of what is the problem in every other science. At its foundation it 
touches the ultimate realities, and while we could not hope in this 
series of readings to go farther than the preliminary stage of pointing 
out the unity and art in the weaving of the tissues of legal ideas, we believe 
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we can do no less than indicate our own impression of the far-reaching 
importance of these inquiries. 

“One more qualification seems necessary in any claim of a practical 
mission for historical studies. This is the psychological qualification. 
Whether reason is only a mechanical expression of forces in a chain of 
causation, and whether consciousness is only an epiphenomenon, are 
questions which concern the philosopher rather than the lawyer; and 
yet questions of this sort inevitably project themselves into the realm 
of the law when an attempt is made to deal with legal ideas in funda- 
mental terms. These readings do not seek to deal with problems of 
this kind.’ 

“This qualification so far as it bears on the present point is exactly 
represented in the familiar controversy between Savigny on one side 
and Jhering on the other. If the method by which the law has grown 
is more akin to an unconscious process rather than a voluntary, reasoned, 
and consciously selected development, then it must be apparent that 
function of human reason in the midst of other phenomena has an 
autonomy which is at least highly limited, if not actually fictitious. As 
to all this, however, the cautious reader will judge for himself. 

“TII. After thus summing up the earlier issues of this series, we come 
now to an explanation of the present volume. It is divided into three 
parts, as follows: First, an introductory part deals with the criteria 
of legal evolution and the methods of its study. Treatment of these 
ideas is fundamental for the purpose of any discussion of either social 
or legal development. When a comparison is made between the insti- 
tutions of different peoples, it is necessary that there should be some basis 
of appraisement of the ideas compared; otherwise we should be able 
only to note differences and similarities without being able to affirm 
of them any quality whatsoever. To what extent the idea of progress 
may be evaluated by other than purely material tests, or to what degree 
the worth of an institution may be affected by relation to surrounding 
circumstances, need not be pointed out. 

“Legal ideas are not ends in themselves, but only means to ends. 
It is a peculiarity of the human mind to attach to ideas, and to customs 
long familiar, the attributes of permanence, rationality, and necessity, 
even at the moment when nothing remains of them but the outer shell, 
covering matter already decayed and worm-eaten. In such times of 
crisis there ensues a period of confusion and breakdown and then an up- 

* Reference may be made to The Modern Legal Philosophy Series for various 
attempts to treat these matters so far as they are of importance in legal theory. 
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building process, which goes on again to its maturity and decay. In our 
own day we may see as one of the numerous examples of this development 
the marked changes wrought in the relation of employer and employee. 
Another generation will probably find this department of the law, and 
perhaps others, entirely transformed in comparison with the law of the 
last generation. The meaning of the term ‘progress’ is a problem which 
lies at the base not only of the law, but of all of the social sciences. 

“ Secondly, the instant volume attempts to deal with the factors of 
legal evolution. 

“The term ‘factor’ or ‘influence’ is ambiguous and vague. Its 
leading implication is causation, but causes are infinite. Nature knows 
no classification of its phenomena, and we must artificially create them 
by setting up our own mental standards in which certain things are 
emphasized to the exclusion of all others. The favored thing is called 
the efficient cause; but an inspection of our efficient cause in relation 
to social facts will show it kaleidoscopically merging with other efficient 
causes. Thus a geophysic factor may in turn be an economic factor, or 
even a biologic factor. 

“Of these factors or influences, the following find representation: 
geophysic, economic, biologic, religious, racial, political, pyschologic, 
and social. 

“The first of these will justify a word of explanation. In spite of 
the importance of the claims made for the geophysic influence upon 
social institutions, and the great array of names’ which are associated 
with these claims, it seems odd that so little is available to show in 
a concrete way the influence of climate or soil on specific legal ideas. 
This again may indicate how much remains to be done in the field of 
legal and social evolution in the collection of facts. It is easy to under- 
stand that with man’s primary dependence on his environment the char- 
acter of this environment must have had an important connection with 
the kind and number of human activities expressed eventually in legal 
customs and definite legal institutions.* 

“Tt probably will be unsafe to venture far in this direction in claiming 
for physical conditions specific determinative influences on the origin 


t Among others, Aristotle, Ritter, Buffon, Herder, Montesquieu, Guyot, Buckle, 
Ratzel, Peschel, Reclus, Metchnikoff, Le Play, Demolins, Ripley, Penck, Dexter, 
Semple (represented by a chapter in this volume), Huntington, Simkhovitsch. 

? See, for example, for the influence of rainfall on the birth-rate, the death-rate, 
and marriage, “Response to Rainfall in India,” by Leonard O. Packard, in Bull, 
Amer. Geographical Soc., XLVII, 2 (Feb. 1915), 81-99 (97, 98). 
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and devélopment of legal ideas until more information is assembled. 
It is not improbable either that when such information is at hand, more 
careful consideration will develop the conclusion that too much has 
sometimes been claimed for purely external conditions. Such claims 
can easily have an apparently sound basis and yet be misleading, in this, 
that the coincidence of circumstances favoring an institution may be 
erroneously regarded as causative. For example, polyandry may be 
seen as the result of physical conditions marked by a low temperature 
unfavorable to the production of crops where agriculture is the sole or 
chief means of subsistence. It may be plausibly argued, as by McLen- 
nan, that where numerous separate households are economically impos- 
sible, infanticide and a plurality of husbands are the natural results. 
In the same way polygamy may be explained as a consequence of eco- 
nomic abundance. Here as in all other controversies the difficulty is 
in the point of emphasis of the factors involved. Undoubtedly much of 
interest and truth can be extracted from a man’s geophysical relations, 
as influences of legal evolution, even if we do not go so far as to say that 
man and his mores are things of the earth and are governed by the same 
physical laws as determine the shape of a crystal or the successions 
of plant life. 

“As illustrative of such connections we may point to the rise of 
commerce and commercial institutions contiguous to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and in warm climates where nature renders a surplus, and the ab- 
sence at the same time of anything but the most rudimentary commerce 
elsewhere. Undoubtedly a physical explanation will answer here. The 
road to commerce existed and commerce followed the road; but farther 
back there were yet other physical and psychical conditions which were 
necessary to suggest the phenomenon which appeared. 

“While it may be impossible to find an instance where climate or 
land has generated a legal idea or a legal institution, there can be no 
doubt that the geophysic factor has been at least effective in accelerating 
or multiplying legal phenomena. Without attempting to classify the 
groups of cases where land or climate has had such a secondary influ- 
ence based on other primary factors, it cannot be doubted that it may 
modify national character, that it may affect the economic basis of legal 
relations, that it may change the current of legal history by cutting a 
people off from surrounding social influences, and, conversely, that 
geographical situation is all-important for specific legal histories, if not 
also for legal history in the abstract—legal evolution. 

“The last division of the present volume attempts to cover in general 
the processes which have been instrumental in organizing human groups 
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into definite social, political, and legal structures, and the sustaining 
forces which have governed their development. We have produced 
some of the leading interpretations of the concept society, although, 
manifestly, it has been impracticable to give place to each variety of 
sociological theory variously represented in chief by such writersas 
Schaffle, or Worms, Small, Brentano, Coste, Fouillee, De Greef, Durk- 
heim, Simmel, Ténnies, and others each of whom represents a type more 
or less distinct from any of those entered in this work. For full treat- 
ment of sociological theory the reader must be referred to its own lit- 
erature, but the material from sociology included here is justified by the 
belief, contrary perhaps to legal tradition, that law itself is only a social 
phenomenon, and is not to be fully understood in detachment from the 
human bases, necessities, and forces from which it arises. 

“These foundations of legal evolution are physical and psychical; 
but coincident with them is a universalizing element which transcends 
mere physical necessity and the complex interplay of psychic disposition, 
tending always in infinite detail and in changing fortune to a refinement 
of legal phenomena and higher stages of adaptation of legal institutions 
to the capacities and ends of human society. Spencer has already made 
thoroughly familiar the principle of differentiation in the biotic and 
social realm. Maine, also, has called attention to the same thought in 
legal evolution in his casual comment on the fewness of legal ideas in 
the ancient world. Thus, for example, the family (an institution which 
preponderates so largely in all studies on legal evolution), in primitive 
times, contained within itself the entire stock of legal ideas which emerged 
only after a long process of economic and social differentiation in the 
functions of the group. 

“The economic and legal relation is one which is particularly inti- 
mate, and it is that relation which has given to us the category of what 
Austin calls pervasive legal ideas. It is, of course, absolutely clear that 
in a society which is not a closed economic unity, a Robinson Crusoe 
as it were, there must be ideas, however rudimentary, of possession, lia- 
bility, and hostages for payment or securities, ideas which rest on the 
very simplest objective foundations. 

“An increase of economic function implies something more than a 
variation of physical motion. It involves likewise a mental exertion 
as the propulsive force of their existence. As these functions increase, 
legal ideas slowly and unsteadily sprout out of the soil of necessity and 
throw out twigs and branches which, while in part dependent on the 
support and sustenance of the earth, have their chief life and function 
in the sphere of air and light. 
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“As legal ideas grow and differentiate they also become more ideal, 
not necessarily in the ethical sense, but in the sense of being intellectual 
creations. This may be illustrated by the idea of ownership. Primitive 
man was incapable of the notion of ownership apart from possession, and 
any dealing with things which might have involved such legal transac- 
tions as sale or mortgage would have been entirely too fanciful and unreal 
to be understood. This tree of legal evolution, it would now seem, on 
purely logical grounds, has reached its greatest theoretical growth. Vari- 
ations and adaptations in detail are possible and in many respects 
necessary, but great organic or systemic evolutive movements are no 
longer possible. The same causes produce the formal similarities 
among the various systems of law. They are like trees in a forest, differ- 
ing in species, but all being alike in genus. 

“Legal rules and institutions in their earliest development appear 
as instinctive adaptations of human beings on the plane of physical 
necessity. Food’ must be gotten, shelter must be provided, the sex 
instinct must find an outlet, and defense against enemies must be estab- 
lished. Law in this stage is germinal, and so far as there appears to be 
any regularity and continuity of response to needs they are of an unre- 
flected kind stimulated by the hard conditions of nature. Weare here far 
from the Austinian theory of law. It is plain, also, that ‘natural man’ 
suspects nothing of the Puchta basis of law. The element of physical 
force displayed on one hand by the warring aspect of nature, and on the 
other by the hostile instinct of mankind generated in fear and mystery, 
is dominant. Hobbes has aptly described the reign of nature as ‘nasty, 
brutish, and short’; and well may the savage greet the rising sun with 
shrieks of lamentation, for the day is one of misery, hunger, and death. 

“No theory of human institutions has been so far from the truth as 
that of the paradisiacal reign of nature. This may be asserted safely, 
even though the sciences which discover to us the history of the earth | 
and the records of buried ages can probably minister little to knowledge 
of the first steps up of the human race so far as concerns the absolute 
origin of law. If the theory of organic evolution is to be accepted, it 
is also more than probable that at the beginning of the human stage of 
progress, the primary activities of life were already considerably stand- 
ardized by some sort of compromise of conflicting brute forces—a 
compromise in which there yet appeared a nobler strain shown in attach- 
ment to offspring, and even in the fact of any form of peaceable human 
association whatsoever, which later was destined to take on a specific 


ethical meaning. 
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“In the earliest stage of legal evolution of which we have any re- 
liable information, furnished principally by modern observations of 
savage groups, the law has ceased to be instinctive and has already 
crystallized into fixed social habits and ideas. Physical force within 
the group tends to become latent and to be replaced by the equally 
efficacious sanctions of religion and superstition. The taboo is a suffi- 
cient implement of restraint for the average tribesman, and outlawry 
is as rarely exceptional as our still savage use of capital punishment. 
In this stage mankind has achieved a distinct gain over the forces of 
nature. The fact that time and opportunity have conjoined to formulate 
a body of superstitious beliefs and rituals unmistakably shows a remain- 
der over. The existence of these beliefs and of these ceremonies is also 
an ethical gain in that the harshness and brutality of physical coercion 
are replaced by the more refined pressure of religious conviction. Not 
that the religious bond weighs less heavily than the shackles of physical 
restraint, for ‘what the whole community comes to believe in, binds the 
individual as in a vise.’ Nor yet does the existence of a new set of 
restraints mean absence of the harsher conditions of life; these condi- 
tions remain and will continue until mankind has conquered economic 
necessity. 

“Tf a generalization may here be ventured, it would seem that one 
of the standards of social progress is the progressive elimination of the 
physical and material elements in the conflicts of life, and the substitu- 
tion therefor of religious, ethical, and intellectual forces. In tribal 
society, legal order is accomplished by a variety of psychical restrainst 
which eventuate in physical coercion only by way of relapse from the 
normal conditions of legality; but outside the tribal association these 
psychical bonds do not reach, and physical measures are the normal 
measures of equalizing inter-tribal conflicts. Modern states have at 
once lost and gained something in their evolution out of group society. 
Intellectual restraints have been substituted for emotionai restraints; 
but intellectualism as a cohesive force is a complex, a hwdra-headed 
entity differing in marked degree from the relatively simole psycho- 
logical bond which is sufficient to organize primitive societies. Primi- 
tive society from the point of view of psychological function is to the 
modern state as an amoeba to a mollusk. 

“In their external relations modern states have not shown com- 
parable development; resort to force is still the normal method of 
adjusting essential conflicts of interest, and human nature will yet 
erect many hecatombs before there can or will be attained a solidarity 
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of the world based on a principle which will be recognized by all nations 
and peoples. 

“Another cognate movement may also be observed which has 
been especially conspicuous within the centuries of recorded history— 
the expansion of liberty from the multiplied trammels which have held 
it enslaved, and which still in the greatest variety of forms curb the 
movements in thought and action of individuals, societies, and states. 

“The struggle for liberty has a'so been the struggle of the law. It 
has undergone the same general evolution as the law itself, and has been 
influenced by the same internal and external forces which have governed 
the course of legal institutions. 

“In the beginning, the overshadowing forces of nature and fear of 
enemies held man to the narrowest circles of existence. Liberty, 
thought of as an expression of personality in the earliest stages, can 
hardly be said to have existed. The foundations of restraint of liberty 
are physical and economic. Later when man (and we mean always 
man in some sort of association with his fellows) has in a limited way 
overcome his environment, and has invented an accepted explanation 
of the mysteries of nature, and when the physical and economic chains 
have been lengthened, new shackles of a more refined kind are added. 
This tendency to subject the individual to restraints either physical 
or psychical has persisted into the present day; for the history of life 
has been a chapter of bondage. So accustomed has mankind become, 
throughout the long history of the human race, to restraint as a part of 
nature, that when man is freed from one set of bonds, ie instinctively 
forges for himself others. 

“Man is born free, and he is everywhere in chains,’ was the sound- 
ing statement which functioned as a bellows for the spark of a revolution. 
On the contrary, man was’not born free, and no revolution has done 
anything more than to effect a substitution of one kind of restraint for 
another. From one point of view societies and systems of law may be 
regarded as highly complicated forces of resistance. In the present 
epoch the ferment of great economic development is bringing about and 
will bring considerable changes in the general content of liberty, both 
from a social and strictly legal point of view. Individual man attained 
perhaps the greatest amount of formal liberty about’a hundred years 
ago, but the swing of events is now in the other direction; and if the 
next movement shall be one of real progress, it may be expected that 
if formal liberty is reduced again to a kind of status, material liberty 
will increase. 
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“Tt has been pointed out repeatedly in these studies that the course 
of evolution does not follow mathematical straight lines or regular 
curves. Its movement is rather like that of an army which presses 
forward against the points of least resistance. But no description, 
metaphor, or analogy will be accurate as such. To speak of the last 
device which is commonly resorted to, one may see with Maine, the 
movement from status to contract as a great mechanical movement un- 
folding through some sixteen or seventeen centuries of European time; 
and, by way of reaction, the swing of events in the reverse direction 
from contract whose height was realized at and before the French 
revolution, back to status. How much or how little there may be of 
profit in this cyclical survey of events, it may be difficult at this time 
to say; but we may be sure that in human events there is no good evi- 
dence of identical cycles, although we may readily concede to legal 
evolution as a growth at least analogous to the ascending spiral where 
the corresponding curves have various interesting general resemblances 
profitable for a romantic view of legal evolution, if not directly available 
for the exacting demands of hard science. 

“Summarizing what we believe has been the course of legal and social 
evolution, but disregarding here the various minor oscillations which 
have furnished the detail of history, the movement has been one which 
may roughly be separated into three great periods—the physical, the 
metaphysical, and the rational. The first largely covers the prehistoric 
period; the second is prehaps the earliest which can be penetrated by 
any of the methods which may be usefully employed in these studies; 
and the last represents the centuries in which the law and its institutions 
have been regarded as human instruments and controlled by human 
agencies for the attainment of human ends. Each upward epoch 
has had transmitted to it various survivals ‘of an earlier origin and fre- 
quently in the long march of evolution there have been halting and 
even retrograde movements, which, observed in the light of decades or 
centuries, appear to deny any sort of constancy, regularity, or certainty 
of evolution or progress. One of the important tests of progress, cor- 
responding to the stages of legal evolution, has been the rising influence 
of intellectual factors against the coarser materialistic foundations of 
law, the rise of ethical and rationalizing factors of legal development, 
and an increase of material freedom accompanied by differentiation of 
formal restraints on liberty.” 

In order further to emphasize the importance to sociologists of this 
series, we add the table of contents of the third volume, viz.: 
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PART I. CRITERIA OF LEGAL EVOLUTION AND METHODS OF 
ITS STUDY 


Chap. i (pp. 3-76), A Classification of Social Types and a Catalogue 
of Peoples, S. R. Steinmetz; chap. ii (pp. 77-152), The Scientific Method 
of Generalizing from Data of Legal Evolution, Joseph Mazzarella; chap. 
iii (pp. 153-62), Critique of Method in the Study of the Law’s Evolution, 
John H. Wigmore. 


PART II. FACTORS OF LEGAL EVOLUTION IN GENERAL 


Chap. iv (pp. 163-81), Factors of Legal Evolution, Edmond Picard; 
chap. v (pp. 182-97), Causes for the Variation of Jural Phenomena in General, 
Carlo Nardi-Greco; A. Geophysical Factors, chap. vi (pp. 198-214), Law and 
seography, H. J. Randall; chap. vii (pp. 215-33), Ellen Churchill Semple; 
B. Economic Factors, chap. viii (pp. 234-66), Achille Loria; C. Biologic Fac- 
tors, chap. ix (pp. 267-87), Animal Societies and Primitive Human Societies, 
Adolfo Posada; chap. x (pp. 288-315), Natural Origin of Property among 
Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, R. Petrucci; chap. xi (pp. 316-51), Rudimentary 
Society among Boys, John Hemsley Johnson; D. Racial Factors, chap. xii, 
sec. 1 (pp. 352-55), Internal and External Factors of Legal Development, 
Ludwig Kuhlenbeck; sec. 2 (pp. 255-68), The Race Factor in Legal Evo- 
lution, Houston Stewart Chamberlain; chap. xiii (pp. 369-77), Influence of 
National Character and Historical Environment on the Development of the 
Common Law, James Bryce; E. Religious Factors, chap. xiv (pp. 378-92), 
The Influence of Religion upon Law as Illustrated by the Idea of Property, 
Ludwig Felix; F. Psychologic Factors, chap. xv, Sympathy in Group and In- 
stitutional Survival, Edward D. Page; G. Political Factors, chap. xvi (pp. 
417-39), The Constitutional Factor of Legal Development, Emil Reich; H. 
Social Factors—Physical Force, chap. xvii, sec. 1 (pp. 440-46), The Struggle for 
Law, Rudolph von Jhering; sec. 2 (pp. 447-50), The Compromise Nature of 
Law, Adolph Merkel; chap. xviii (pp. 451-72), The Use of Conflict, Walter 
Bagehot; chap. xix (pp. 473-84), Struggle and Adaptation, Michel-Angelo 
Vaccaro; chap. xx (pp. 485-500), Arbitrament and Guaranty in the Origin 
of Law, Gaston Richard. 


PART III. PROCESS OF LEGAL EVOLUTION 


Chap. xxi (pp. 501-13), Evolution of Social Structures, Lester F. Ward; 
chap. xxii (pp. 514-30), Social Integration and Differentiation, Herbert 
Spencer; chap. xxiii (pp. 531-41), Planetary Theory of the Law’s Evolution, 
John H. Wigmore; chap. xxiv (pp. 542-70), Degenerative Evolution, Jean 
Demoor, Jean Massart, and Emile Vandervelde; chap. xxv (pp. 571-666), 
The Evolution of Civil Law, Raoul de la Grasserie; chap. xxvi (pp. 667-78), 
The Perpetual Evolution of Law, Edmond Picard. 
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It would not surprise us if the collators of the series had anticipated 
the critics by saying more than once to themselves and others, “ After 
all these volumes are only a liberally annotated list of topics.” We 
once heard the curator of a museum quote with approval a formula 
current in his craft, to the effect that “‘a museum is a collection of 
scientifically composed labels, accompanied by appropriate specimens. ”’ 
Perhaps a layman may be permitted to express his opinion that in this 
series we have a museum of well-chosen socio-legal categories. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


The World-War and Leadership in a Democracy. By Ricwarp T. 
Earty. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. $1.50. 
This unpretentious and interesting little book tells of the author’s 
personal experiences in Germany as they beay on the national charac- 
teristics that resulted in the war. At the time the work was written 
“Prussian efficiency”? had not yet proved disastrous and there is an 
underlying admiration for German leadership and methods of rewarding 
outstanding ability. The author urges the adoption of similar methods 
in America, especially since we have developed out of the eighteenth- 
century conception of equality and equal rights into a realization of dif- 
ference in inherent capacities and a desire for equality of opportunity. 
Primary elections and the recall are condemned as producing the wrong 
type of leadership and an interesting argument is presented that kings 
be required to marry their own subjects. One finishes the book wishing 
the author had gone into the question of difference between leadership 
in an autocracy and in a democracy. America needs to develop leader- 
ship, as the author contends, but that leadership will be sound and endur- 
ing not merely as it is developed by formal and more or less artificial 
rewards offered by the state. Rather will it develop as it is appreciated 
by the whole mass of those who are led and is controlled and rewarded 
by powerful and lasting social approvals in the form either of honor or 


of economic benefit. 
LERoy E. BowMAN 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


La Societé Intellectuelle des Nations.—The Society of Nations now being dis- 
cussed has three phases: a political phase, a material, and an intellectual. This article 
is concerned only with the latter. ‘That it is essential is evident from the fact that it 
already exists to some degree. Language, religion, science, art and literature, edu- 
cation, and the press are all largely international. A purely national intellectualism 
would be impossible. In order to get the best results of an intellectual society of 
nations, the germs of which are already found in the many international scien- 
tific societies, the following recommendations would have to be considered: 
(1) an international academy, which would act as a regulator in the intellectual 
phases of governmental action; (2) an internationa! university, with an élite body of 
students of all nations and a like body of professors; (3) an international center of 
scientific institutions, devoted to research and the establishment of universal methods, 
systems of measures, terminology, standardization, etc.; (4) a world-congress, with 
permanent representation of all international associations of learning.—P. Otlet, 
Scientia, January, 19109. 


Le Matriarcate et les Déesses Armées.—Everything seems to indicate that the 
conception of the armed goddess must have originated among people where the matri- 
archal system was in vogue. When the family was first constituted it was on a uterine 
basis. The Greek word “‘adelphos” (brother) means co-uterine. The high position of 
woman is attested by legends and tales in all parts of the world: In Greece such 
women as Helen, Andromache, Penelope; in Egypt, Naith, the great Goddess of the 
Delta, the Libyan virgins, who, according to Diderot, were descendants of primitive am- 
azons; the Babylonian war goddess Istar; Deborah, Jael, and Judith of the Bible. To 
ascertain those primitive peoples which passed the matriarchal stage, two criterions 
may be employed: (1) that of survivals of past social systems, (2) that of the manner 
of life which such people must have led in the beginning. It seems that the matri- 
archal system would be the more likely to originate among agricultural peoples. 
Woman is the mother of agriculture. It is also possible that she was the inventress 
of fire. It is she that discerns medicinal plants, and becomes proficient in the use 
of occult power. The very mystery of generation may not have been known to man 
for a long time, hence, a growing belief in man of woman’s superiority and her ability 
to deal with gods. The armed goddess may be due to a formerly existing cult, as also 
to the probability that in olden times woman being the sole defender of children 
had to make use of arms to ward off not alone beastly attacks, but also cannibalistic 
man. —Denyse le Sasseur, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, a 1918. 


Indo-German Relationship Terms as Historical Evidence.—The Romans had dis- 
tinctive terms for ancestors, both male and female, to the sixth degree, which suggests 
the importance attached to ancestors in religious and social life. In descending relation- 
ship, maternal-paternal distinction is recognized, and uncles and aunts are counted 
to the fourth degree. Descriptive terminology was likewise in vogue (i.e., discrim- 
ination of relationship on the side of father or mother), relationship terms on the father’s 
side being more numerous, suggesting a social system strongly paternal. Later these 
were lost, whether because of loss of man’s privilege or not is not known. Greek 
relationship terms have similar distinctions, and, like the former, lost their signifi- 
cance later. Like distinctions were also used by Teutonic peoples. There are two 
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ways in which maternal-paternal distinctions can be accounted for: (1) a prior matri- 
lineal or patrilineal stage, where descent was counted through one parent only, later 
becoming — by the other, and still later discarded entirely; (2) a torm of 
exogamy in which father and his relations belonged to one portion and mother and her 
relations to another. Whether the former gave rise to the latter or vice versa cannot 
be surmised; either is possible-——W. D. Wallis, American Anthropology, October- 
December, 1918. 


Primitive Law and the Negro.—Most will agree that there isan instinctive aver- 
sion in the white man toward the negro. The origin of this may be traced to prehistoric 
law, in which the idea prevailed that obligation applies only to peoples of the same 
blood, originally to the family, then to kin and tribe. Murder, theft, adultery, etc., 
could be committed upon members of another tribe. This was true between whites, 
and palpably more so between the negro and the white man. It is for the same reason 
that international law has been more often a law between white men. Even Chris- 
tianity became tainted with this blood-kin idea, and for a great many centuries it was 
extended to white people only. The lynchings of negroes can also be explained on the 
old idea of self-help, no authorization being necessary to avenge grievances even within 
the blood kin, and more so outside the biood kin. To remedy the above, a long edu- 
cational campaign, carried out with the idea of exposing the true basis of the white 
man’s denial of real equality to the negro race, would be highly desirable.— Roland 
G. Usher, The Journal of Negro History, January, 1919. oo. c 


Crime: Modern Methods of Prevention, Redemption, and Protection.—The 
criminal, actual or potential, is a neighbor to whom society owes good Samaritanship. 
In dealing with the problem of crime the maxim “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure”’ is markedly to the point. Measures to safeguard the individual in the 
formative years of his life are numerous. Some of them have been taken, such as laws 
and ordinances against the selling or giving of liquor or tobacco to children of tender 
years, laws against employing children in places and in kinds of employment that 
bring them under questionable influences, etc. Evil suggestions are a prolific source of 
evil actions; hence we should censor books, papers, posters, and songs, as well as moving 
pictures. Efforts to build up wholesome activities under the guidance of social and 
juvenile court workers promise well for the future. The nation-wide abolition of the 
liquor traffic is the most important single crime-preventive step that can be taken. 
Our second duty is to redeem. The establisment of the juvenile court, along with our 
probation and parole laws and prisoners’ aid societies, are recognitions of this duty. 
As in Los Angeles, every court should have a competent public defender, that no 
defendant may feel embittered through a sense of unfair treatment. The law should 
provide for keeping habitual offenders where society may not suffer from them.— 
W. G. Hale, American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, August, 1918. 

& 


The Mental Deficiency Act and Its Administration.—Besides being defective, a 
person cannot be dealt with under the act unless he is: (1) neglected, abandoned with- 
out visible means of support, or cruelly treated; or (2) brought before a court of law 
and liable to be sent to an industrial or reformatory school or prison; or (3) under- 
going detention in an industrial or reformatory school or prison; or (4) a child between 
the ages of seven and sixteen notified by the local education authority as being unable 
to benefit by education; or (5) a woman in receipt of poor-law relief when giving birth 
to, or pregnant of, an illegitimate child. Methods of treatment under the act are: 
(1) supervision at home or (2) assignment to an institution by a magistrate upon the 
presentation of a petition (accompanied by two medical certificates). The duties of 
the local authorities are: (1) ascertainment of defect and (2) provision for home super- 
vision or institutional care. The central authority is the board of control under the 
secretary of state. Difficulties in administration are: (1) certification of defect 
due to (a) lack of knowledge or () difference in standards; (2) only persons coming 
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within certain categories can be dealt with; (3) the commission depends upon (a) 
opinion of local authorities, which is not always correct, or (6) notification from an 
outside source, which involves delay or neglect; (4) shortage of institutional accommo- 


dation. 


more careful administration.—Evelyn Fox, Eugenics Review, April, 1918. 


The problem can be solved only by specified amendments to the act and a 


F. O. D. 
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